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308 ADVERTISEMENT 








THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 
PHOTOPLAYS 


‘ A T HEREVER visual education is discussed, you will find general 
agreement that the Yale Chronicles are the most carefully pro- 

duced, soundest and most effective motion pictures available. 

The increasingly long list of schools and school systems using The Chron- 


icles year after year as a continuous and systematic part of their curric- 
ulum is, in itself, an index of the progress in visual instruction. 


The Yale Press, however, is not content merely to have created this new 
teaching aid. Of comparable importance is the constant assistance it is 
giving to schools in introducing the films and enabling them to use the 
films effectivdy. 


This attitude toward the schools of the country holds equally true with 
respect to clubs, Parent Teachers Associations, patriotic organizations, 
churches, Americanization councils and all similar groups interested in 
carrying on their constructive programs through the use of suitable 
motion pictures. 


We urge you to investigate the unique qualities inherent in these inspir- 
ing patriotic photoplays and their value to your community. If you have 
a problem or are faced with a difficult situation, you have at your com- 
mand the service and the experience of the Yale University Press. This 
service will help you to overcome any handicap. It is not enough merely 
to wish for the Chronicles, when it is so easy for you to get them. Write 
for complete information today. There is a distribution center near you and 


Prints of the Following Photoplays are Available: 


*o, Columbus, Jamestown, The Pilgrims, The Puritans, Peter Stuy- 
*e, vesant, The Gateway to the West, Wolfe and Montcalm, The 
& % Eve of the Revolution, The Declaration of Independence, 





& ah ¢ , , ;' 
5% %,, 41 %p *s, Daniel Boone, Vincennes, The Frontier Woman, York- 
¢ . oe 
ty %'%,, *e, town, Alexander Hamilton and Dixie. 
+  « % + % 
ww Bre O%, % 
Gs, yey, By %e 
Me "Oy, Me “ee YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
° ° ‘ ™%, "Oy S dy *, 
As We FILM SERVICE 
ic i *. %. Of “9 b, “~ 
4 “at, “D “%, YALE UNIVERSITY 
at ‘ ete, *s, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
x, *. % “tS Om, % *e, New York Office, 522 Fifth Ave. 
2 Me he “> F Physicai Distributor, Pathe Exchange, Inc. 
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The School Journey As A Visual Aid 


Dr. ( 


Director of Visual Education. State 


ENNSYLVANIA’S plan for visual edu 
cation is a fundamental one. It is based 
on the need of visual 
struction and the necessity of teachers know 
ing when and how intelligently to use them 
The plan aims to focus the attention of the 
State's 55.000 teachers on the meaning and 
significance of visual education; on the psy 
chology underlying visual instruction; on the 
philosophy behind the Department of Public 
Instruction’s plan; on the different types of 
visual aids—their value. their sources. their 
effective use in the class room. and their con 
tribution to better teaching 

In order to simplify an evaluation and 
the different 


terials, they have been assembled as follows: 


study of types of visual ma 


|. Apparatus and equipment 
2. School journey 


Pictorial materia! 


2 
3. Object, specimen, model 
| 
5. Miscellaneous aids 


THE SCHOOL JOURNEY 


Of all the types of visual aids the school 
journey is one of the most important and 


valuable. The school journey, field trip or 


school excursion, as it is variously termed. 


brings the children into direct contact with 


objects of knowledge and hence gives oppor 


The school 


journey must be regarded as a major visual 


tunity for initial correct concepts. 


aid because it (a) effects an economy in time 
(b) 


struction, and (c) develops, from the begin 


in teaching, enriches and vitalizes in 


ning correct concepts. 
Of prime importance, in a consideration of 
the school journey, is the fact that it makes 


available to teachers a wealth of concrete ma 


Editor's Note An address delivered at the meet 
ing of the National Academy of Visual Instructio 
at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, April 26, 1927. 


devi es for in- 


I 


Dey 


HoBAN 


martment of Education. Harrisburg. Pa. 


terial without cost. or at very little cost, to 


the school district 
A CRITICISM 

t is charged against American teachers that 
their method is too largely of the lecture 
and textbook type: that children associate, to 
too great an extent, the four walls of the class 
room, school-book and desk with the act of 
whereas they should be ready to 


The child 


the world in which he lives. 


learning, 
learn from the world at large. 
needs to know 
He should be 


couraged to solve its mysteries. 


introduced to it early and en- 
The school 
journey provides an avenue. 

[he consensus of opinion among educators 
is that the new or revised curriculum should 
be more sociological and less pedagogical. 
[here is a pronounced feeling that the school 
has been too remote an institution; that there 
should be a closer blend between school life 
world The tendency today is to 


and the 


organize school activities around life situa- 


tions. The school journey is a valuable med- 
ium in this scheme. 

Though highly valuable, the school journey 
is but too rarely used. Perhaps the reason is 


that teachers do not know school journey 


technique. They too often fail to see the ma- 
terial which is close at hand and, possibly, 
have failed in their teacher preparation to 


learn how to use it in instruction. 


If we follow the history of education, we 
find that the use of the school journey is of 
Pestalozzi and Rousseau 
Their 
flected in the early educational development 


William 


instruction. 


ancient lineage. 


utilized it in teaching. influence is re- 


of Pennsylvania. Penn was an ex- 


ponent ot visual He was a be- 
of observation and in learn- 


ing to do by doi Franklin also was a visual 
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educationist. He was the first American car- 
toonist and advocated journeys to neighboring 
plantations that “the methods of farmers 
This 


type of instruction was common in the early 


might be observed and reasoned upon.” 


days. 

Today, school journey work is one of the 
important practices in the schools of Germany, 
France and other European countries. Eng- 
land subsidizes this type of work because of 
its value to the children. America has not 
sustained its early appreciation of the im- 


Although 


used in the earlier days, there seems to have 


portance of the school journey. 
been a departure from the practice. Two 
factors have contributed to this neglect: first, 
the rapid development of printing; and sec- 
ond, the increase in the number of subjects 
in the curriculum. Both have brought a 
multiplicity of textbooks. The use of objec- 
tive material in teaching requires preparation 
and careful planning. The textbook is always 
convenient. Too often the line of least re- 
sistance has been followed. As a consequence, 
there has developed a correspondingly wider 
teacher dependence upon textbooks for lesson 
material. The result of this practice is ob- 
vious to any educator. 

Dependence upon textbooks involves very 
largely upon the part of the pupil the ac- 
quisition of knowledge by means of the 
printed page. Many teachers fail to appreciate 
the fact that printed and oral words are not 
ideas. Before words can mean anything they 
must be translated into mental images. Many 
here, if not all, can testify to the fact that the 
printed page and the verbal expression types 
of teaching have frequently resulted in in- 


adequate and inaccurate concepts. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE SCHOOL JOURNEY 


A strong recommendation for school journey 
practice is the fact that it is a codperative 
enterprise. Teacher and children join in the 
project. The child is the active agent; the 


teacher, the wise counselor and skillful zuide. 


Through the teacher's generalship, initiative 
can be stimulated, powers of self-dependence 
cultivated, and this type of instructional aid 
made an effective tool in achieving the ob- 
jectives for which school work is intended. 

Among the advantages claimed for the 
school journey are the following: 


1. Shows natural phenomena in their proper set- 


tings. 
2. Tends to blend school life with world situations 
puts children into direct touch, under learn- 
ing situations, with things, persons, movements, 
relationships, environments, occupations, tend- 
encies, trends, functionings. 
3. Stimulates interest in natural as well as man- 


made things and situations and enables students 


to know intimately their environment. 


1. Involves the consideration and solution of 


problems arising from individual and group 
participation in natural social situations. 

De Affords opportunities to develop keenness and 
accuracy of observation and to experience the 
joy of discovery. 

6. Sets up “a challenge” to solve and thus stim- 
ulates constructive, creative thinking. 

Helps children to organize their knowledge 
8. Develops makes 


pupils active agents passive re 


initiative and_ self-activity 


rather than 
cipients. 

9. Provides helpful practices and thereby culti 
vates the habit of spending leisure time profit 
ably. 


10. Serves to arouse ambitions and determines aims 


PURPOSES 


Among the definite purposes for which 
school journeys or field trips may be con- 
ducted are: 

l. To serve as a pre-view of a lesson and for 

gathering instructional materials. 

2. To create teaching situations for litivating 
observation, keenness. discovery encourage 
children to see and know the things about 
them. 

3. To serve as a means of arousing specific inter 
ests 1s in birds, trees, art, history 

1. To supplement classroom instructions; to 
secure definite information: for a_ specifi 
lesson as in arithmetic. civics. geography 
literature 

5. To verify previous information, class disé 
sions and conclusions, or individual x perl 


ments. 


ive 


ice 
1id 


he 





THE SCHOO! 


SURVEY 


In planning school journey or field lesson 
procedure, a first essential is to make a sur- 
vey of the immediate and neighboring sur 
roundings to: 

1. List all available materials. 

2. Familiarize teachers with their 

a. location and avenues of approach. 
b. special features and the purposes 
they will serve. 

This procedure will require several explora- 
tory expeditions. Teachers find survey work 
wonderfully interesting. New material is a 
matter of constant discovery. When a survey 
is made by a supervisory official and the teach- 
ing corps, it becomes an ideal educational proj- 
Each 


group selects its leader and becomes respon- 


ect. The staff is divided into groups. 
sible for a certain area. Reports are made 
by these groups at teachers’ meetings and the 
composite report furnishes the necessary data 
for the entire school district. 

The number of journeys will depend upon 
the importance of materials and their relation 
ship to the curriculum. Lessons on or near 


the school plant can be conducted in the 


regular recitation period. Those within easy 
access of the school after school. or the last 
period of the morning or afternoon: if at 
some distance, on a Saturday morning or holi 


lay. 


day. Some journeys require an entire « 
Proper arrangements should be made with the 
school authorities. For trips to museums 
public buildings or industries, it will be nec 


make 


vehicles. ete. 


essary to arrangements for guides. 


THE CONCRETE NECESSARY 

\ general fault in present-day teaching is 
that too much of it is abstract rather than 
The weakness of printed material is 


We need the natural en 


concrete. 
that it is abstract. 
vironment, the true setting, the object, the 
specimen, the model, or a picture, to give con 
creteness to the idea. These help us better to 
understand. Teachers no longer believe they 


can teach history as effectively from the pages 
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of a textbook as when they take pupils to the 
shrines, the museum, the milestones—into the 
atmosphere in which history was made. The 
most effective wav to teach Civics is through 
participation in social enterprises. 

Art instruction should not be confined to the 
class room alone. The objectives of art can 
be the more readily realized through visits 
to churches, galleries, scenic spots, specimens 
of landscaping and beautiful architecture, 
model buildings and homes, artistic windows 
where clothing, home furnishings, etc., are 
displayed. 

Can a valley be as effectively taught from 
the printed page as from an eminence where 
pupils can view a real valley and come in 
direct touch with life situations as they func- 
tion there? The words of the textbook de- 
scribe building stones and minerals, but a 
visit to quarry and mine, or specimens of 
brick, 
zinc and other ores, which the pupils may 
handle 
processes by which they are made into shelter 
make the 


instruction concrete and contribute the vital 


marble, granite, limestone, iron, lead, 


supplemented with pictures of the 
materials or useful commodities 


element that makes the study interesting. 

Literature will be enriched and the desire 
to read stimulated through literary rambles. 
Nature poetry should be read in the presence 
of nature—the tree, the flower, the scene, the 
thing described. Visits to homes of authors, 
to their resting places, and to the spots that 
inspired their writings, will give added in- 
terest. Book shops and libraries, where manu- 
scripts and rare books may be seen, are also 
helpful avenues 

Music. like literature, deals much with na- 
ture birds. 
\ visit to these and to the home and 


flowers. trees, mountains and 


streams. 
workshop of the composer, gives the student 
in understanding of the setting of musical 
productions Attendance at musical rendi- 


tions—where the leader communicates his 


‘ 


eelings and ideals to his orchestra, and the 
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members in turn give expression to this 
through their instruments; or where an artist 
interprets a vocal or instrumental composi- 
tion—enables one to appreciate, through the 
combination of eye and ear, the beauties and 
meanings of music. 

Mathematics will be vitalized through out 
door lessons that involve practical measure- 
ments; and through motivated, concrete 
problems rather than abstract computations. 
Arithmetic, geometry, trigonometry and sur- 
veying offer rare opportunities for field work. 

The school journey is indispensable to ef- 
fective work in Nature Study and Science. 
These subjects need visits to museums, zoo- 
logical parks, botanical gardens, examples of 
structural engineering, chemical and other 
manufacturing plants, telephone buildings, 
electrical works, radio stations, and aeroplane 


fields. Bird, 


rambles develop nature lovers. 


botanical and astronomical 

The school journey offers a rich field for 
Vocational Education. Commercial subjects 
will be made practical through visits to office 
buildings, public enterprises, transportation 
departments, institutions and _ industries,— 
places where commercial activities may be 
seen and studied firsthand. Industrial and 
agricultural classes will profit by visits to 
mining enterprises, farms, manufacturing 
plants—places where the mechanic, the ar- 
tisan, the operator, and the expert may be seen 


at work. 
CORRELATES SUBJECTS 
The school journey offers unusual oppor- 
tunities for correlating the different subjects. 
While conducting field lessons, safety-first 
The hu- 


mane treatment of birds and animals can be 


may function in a practical way. 


encouraged; trees studied and sketched: the 
necessity for reforestation emphasized; ex- 
amples of architecture, attractive landscaping, 
clean streets and objects of special interest 
pointed out. Attention can also be directed 


to the improved highways, recreational pro- 





visions, the natural resources of our Common- 





































wealth and the commendable projects it has | 
under way. 
Teachers should list all possible school 
journey avenues and make use of them. 
Through these avenues the spark of scientific 


kindled: the 


veloped; the musician started; artistic genius 


genius may be naturalist de- } 
stirred; literary ambitions set on fire; patri- 
otic impulses quickened; and the spirit of ad- 
It offers opportunity to set 
It will 


help children to achieve, to satisfy, to accom- 


venture aroused. 


at work the principle of self-activity. 


plish; it will enable them to form wholesome 
habits, 


leisure time in a profitable way. 


and teach them how to spend their 


SCHOOL JOURNEY TECHNIQUE 
The 


for the organizing and conducting of school 


following technique is recommended 


journey work: 


(1) Evaluate the advantages in order that as 
many as possible may be profitably utilized. 
(2) Determine the purpose for which the journey 
is to be conducted; or a possible combina 
tion of purposes. 
(3) Examine survey data for 
a. materials that will develop correct con- 
cepts 
b. situations around which activities may 
be organized that will assist pupils 
in developing desirable attitudes, skills 
and _ habits. 
(4) Make necessary arrangements with 
a. school authorities 
b. owners or representatives of places to 
be visited. 
(5) Initiating the journey. 
a. Developing the need—during class dis 
cussion, or group activity. 


b. Fix definitely the aim. 


c. Teacher preparation—familiarity with 
place, route, features, necessary refer 
ence material. 

d. Pupil preparation. 
Equipment—notebook, field glasses, 
proper clothing, etc.; Study of refer 


ence material; Spirit of alertness; de 
meet and 


termination to solve situa 


tions. 
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The Stereopticon In 


Prepared under the direction of Dr. George Mill 


VERY thoughtful educator realizes that 
there should be far less dependence on 
spoken and written symbols in impart- 

ing information to children. We all know 
that nothing in a teacher’s mind can be really 
transferrea to a child’s mind—certainly not 
by the use of words. Whatever comes to have 
existence in the child’s mind, he himself must 
More- 


over, the only material with which the mind 


put there by his own act of knowing. 
builds, the only food by which the mind 
grows, is sense experience. 

And yet most of the time in the schools 
children are kept busy dealing with symbols 

spoken and written words that have no 
meaning in themselves. From the very ex- 
periences needed to give a rich meaning to all 
these symbols, the children are in a large sense 
shut away. We do not give the children more 
than a very small fraction of the sense ex- 
periences of the world, especially sight ex- 
periences, that they would take if they could 
get them. 

But how can it be done? Extensive travel 
is out of the question for all but a very few. 
Obviously our-main reliance must be on pic- 
tures. And here we have a considerable 
choice among various kinds of pictures, each 
kind having its advantages and disadvantages. 

The motion picture, important when motion 
is an essential factor, is yet greatly limited in 
use because of its cost; because of the lack of 
sufficient educational films; because films 
must usually be borrowed rather than owned; 
and because films give less opportunity for 
expression on the part of the pupils. 

The two-eyed stereograph, because of its 
depth, its life-size to the mind, its wonderful 
detail and reality, is of great value. It can 
be handled and used by any pupil, and il 
quickly gives most accurate and lasting im 


pressions. It offers a needed opportunity for 


The Public School 
Davison, Junior High School 109, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


the child to do something by himself. How- 
ever, it offers less opportunity for directed 
observation, and only one can look at a time. 
Therefore its use should be accompanied by 
the lantern. 

In fact the stereographs and the lantern 
are complements of each other. The stereo- 
graph is ideal for the individual use of the 
pupils, and the lantern for class work. The 
great advantage of the lantern is that one 
picture can be thrown up before a class or 
auditorium and held until all get definite im- 
pressions as well as opportunity for the most 
expression. 

'he lantern of to-day is a great improve- 
ment over the older models. Better bulbs and 
lenses make it possible to throw a good pic- 
ture on the blackboard or wall in the class- 
room, and in sufficient daylight to permit 
ventilation, and work with textbooks, note- 
books and maps. 

There are many ways in which a lantern 
can be used in the assembly or auditorium; 
there is much that can be given with ad- 
vantage to the children in the mass. But peda- 
sogically the best use of a lantern can be 
made in the classroom. Here slides should 
be used that closely correlate with the work 
of the day or week, and with continual em- 
phasis on questioning by the teacher or pupils, 
rather than lecturing. 

It is frequently claimed that teachers will 
not use the lantern regularly and systematical- 
ly. Inasmuch as it is in the selfish interest 
of the teacher as well as in the interest of 
the child that the lantern should be used, it is 
reasonable to challenge this claim. As a 
matter of fact it is being proved in many 
schools that every. teacher will use a lantern 
But certain provisions must be 


regularly. 


made to brin: out this desirable result. 
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First: There must be powerful and yet light 
and portable lanterns. It is important that 
the lantern have a half-size lens, a handle, 
and a pedestal base that will rest on one of 
the pupils’ desks, making unnecessary the 
carrying around of a table or boards. There 
should also be a tilting arrangement so that 
the picture may be thrown on the blackboard 
or the wall above. 

Second: Arrangements should be made so 
that the lantern can be set up easily and quick- 
ly in each room without climbing or the use 
of a ladder. Where there are lights with open 
reflectors but too high to be reached, there 
should be in each room one drop light within 
reach of the teacher, but above the heads of 
the children. If the lights are in enclosed re- 
flectors, there should be base plugs in each 
room. Until base plugs are put in, droplight 
cables can be run into each room from the 
hall lights which are usually in open re- 
flectors. 

Third: For some time schools will need to 
borrow slides from Museums or state collec- 
One of the difficulties is that it is usual- 


ly impossible to correlate closely with the 


tions. 


work of the various grades from week to week. 
This correlation, of course, is primarily im- 
portant. Then, too, a considerable number 
of slides are usually gotten on a subject, and 
there is the temptation or necessity, because 
of the limited period they may be retained, 
to show too many at a time. Thus their use 
tends to degenerate into a picture show. 

It is very desirable that basic sets of slides 
should be owned by each school. These sets 
should be carefully selected both with regard 
to subject and quality. The slides should also 
be carefully classified, and accompanied by 
descriptions, and printed lists, and suggestions 
for use, that may be put in the hands of the 
teachers. It is impossible to get miscellaneous 
collections of slides used systematically. The 
slides should be suitably stored so that they 
may be kept in order, be quickly accessible, 


and also be preserved. 


market 


sets have been put on the 


Some 


which have been carefully selected by edu- 


cators, catalogued in many ways, and accom- 
panied by descriptions and helpful sugges- 
tions to aid in their use. There are fairly 
satisfactory sets for geography, history, pri- 
mary work, biology, nature, art, etc. 

Teachers and principals have no more time 
material 


Pub- 


lishers should be encouraged to provide more 


to select and arrange such visual 


than they have to prepare textbooks. 


sets that are selected and edited by competent 
Undoubtedly 


be gotten out that would closely parallel the 


educators. grade sets should 
work of each grade up to the sixth year. Prob- 
ably sets according to subjects—geography, 
would be better for the 


High 


history, biology, ete. 


seventh and erades and the 


School. 


Fourth: 


eighth 


lantern 


Where there is 


for a floor, o1 


only one 


for a school, or for several 
teachers, a definite organization or schedule 
for its use is essential. (Departmental teach- 
ers of geography, history, and science, ought 
to have a lantern as part of their regular 
equipment.) The schedule should be so ar- 
ranged that there is a definite period, or if 
definite 


Vore- 


to leave 


there are several lanterns, several 
periods each week for each teacher. 


be asked 


their rooms to get the slides or the lanterns. 


over, teachers should not 


[t has been found repeatedly that children, at 
least from the fifth grade up, can get out the 
slides, take them to the teachers, return them 
to the cabinet, and keep them filed. Some- 
times one member of a class may be assigned 
for this work, but there will be less confusion 
and more centering of responsibility, if two 
children are selected for the care of the slides, 
and two for the lantern. 

When the 
provided, it is soon found that every teacher 


And really 


these conditions are only what common sense 


arrangements referred to are 


will use the lantern regularly. 


ought to dictate. Until they are provided, no 


(Concluded on pag 4 
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CONDUCTED BY 
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LANPHIER 


TEACHERS COLLEGE Recorp. Columbia 


University 
High 


Instructor 


Preferences of the Horace Mann 
Schools,” by Mary Allen Abbott, 
in Photoplay Composition, Columbia Uni- 
versity Home Study Department. The study 
was made, primarily, to guide the Parents 
Association in making up film lists of recom- 
mendation. “In preparing the Questionnaire, 
the films selected were all good enough as 
‘Selected 


With 


Grass, all were either recent 


productions to be classed on the 
List’ of the 


one exception, 


National Board of Review. 


pictures or else still frequently shown.” 

The report is a long, detailed, and fasci- 
nating presentation, by tabulation of scores 
and paragraphs of comment upon each film. 
of the results found. In brief, this study dis- 
covered the same similarities and dissimilari 
ties between girls’ and boys’ reactions that 
were found by Mr. Clarence Arthur Perry of 
the Russell Sage 
Attitude of High School Students toward Mo 


might be helpful to quote 


Foundation, in his “The 


tion Pictures.” It 
the conclusion of the article in part. 
Combining the points just brought out with 
the results of our discussion of films in earlier 
parts of this paper, we may conclude that 
Horace Mann High School boys and girls 
differ in certain particulars. The girls have, 
or at least express, a greate! sensitiveness to 
ethical questions; they like to have their 
sympathies appealed to and their good taste 
not offended, as shown particularly in thei 
Beau Geste. The Vanishing 
They also preter the 


comments on 
American, and V ariety. 
heroine of romance to the 
bovs show more knowledge of the 
of filming: they are more inclined than the 
each film on its merits as a 


comedian. The 
problems 


girls to consider 


“A Study of the Motion Picture 


They like the presence of humor 
in a film, and do not care for the heroine of 
romance unless in a good production. 

lhe similarities are as striking as the dif- 
The general standard is high for 
story, acting and setting, with both the boys 
and the girls. Both are sensitive to pictorial 
effects. Both are impatient of over-exaggera- 
tion, whether in the details of the story or in 
the expression of the emotion. In fact, their 
standards for judging a film seem to be much 
like those of cultivated adults, with one strik- 
ing exception. The comments on Grass and 
Vanook, as well as the comments on films 
like d. show an insistent demand for “plot with 


production. 


ferences. 


iction. 

[his department is always exultant to find. 
a statement like the following which closes 
this report: “Whatever may be said against 
the habit of movie going, these Horace Mann 
High School used the 


movies as a school of dramatic criticism, and 


pupils seem to have 


to have formulated for themselves standards 


ind an interesting body of opinions.” 


\s1a—* Photographing the Epic of Everest” 
by J. B. L. Noel, is a gripping account of “How 


the Camera Recorded Man’s Battle against 
the Highest Mountain in the World.” “Making 
motion-pictures of the Mount Everest climb” 
says the author, “certainly lives in my memory 
is the most difficult and absorbing task I have 
ever undertaken.” 

[here follows a minute descriptive exposi- 
tion of the job, 
together with its demand for skill and in- 


its romance and its hardship, 


senuity. The article closes with its note of 
bitter tragedy, its comment upon the loss of 
two of its party. “That night our party re- 

rited; Odell told us the whole tale—a thrill- 


ing tale because of the magnificent attainment 
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of Mallory and Irvine, and because of the 
heroism of Odell himself in his efforts to find 
them, but a tale of tragedy. It was then we 
realized to the bitter full how cruelly this 
mountain fights.” An article which should 
be in the hands of every upper grade geog- 
raphy teacher. 

CuHitp WELFARE Macazine—“Every Mother 
a ‘Movie’ Critic,” by Ruth M. Walker, Presi- 
dent of the Parent-Teacher Association in 
the School of Observation and Practice, Phila- 
delphia, is one of the sanest discussions of 
moving pictures we have read. 

To that constantly increasing group of earn- 
est mothers who are coming more and more 
to realize that it is absolutely essential in these 
days to give serious, practical attention io 
the manifold problems of child-rearing, a 
few words on the dangers and advantages of 
moving pictures for children may prove help- 
ful. 

Wholesale condemnation is as useless as it 
is unjust for it frequently has no other result 
than to defeat its own ends. Nor can the 
“movies” with safety or gain be wholly dis- 
regarded or entirely forbidden. Like most 
negative processes, these get us nowhere. What 
stand then, shall we, as parents, take on this 
question ? 

First, let us clarify our ideas as to what 
moving pictures are. They are not, primarily, 
an art nor a philanthropy, not primarily a 
means of uplift or education or even enter- 
tainment. They are first, last and all the time 
a business. Mammoth in its scope, employing 
millions, entertaining and educating millions, 
expending millions and last but not least, 
earning millions! Who can think that such 
a power in the community can be ignored? 

Let us consider first the “movies” from the 
standpoint of physical effect. We all know, 
of course, that growing children need normal, 
suitable activity in the fresh air far more than 
they need the artificial stimulation of un- 
seasonable films which, of necessity, entail for 
too long a period the breathing of impure, 
germ-laden air, as well as eye-strain, cramped 
muscles, and considerable undesirable, excess 
nervous excitement. Many a nightmare and 
many a restless night may be directly traced 
to what was carried home to bed in the little 
mind from the thrilling evening performance. 


Far more difficult to cope with, however, 
is the effect of so many of the current pictures 
on characters and natures that are just form- 
ing. It is certainly a fact that we, for the 
most part, are developing a different point of 
view toward many things. It is so pitifully 
easy to implant, so painfully difficult to up- 
root false values, unworthy ideals, hideous 
half-truths. 

Intelligent adults of mature mentality can 
form their own judgments, can sift and weigh, 
taking the gold and leaving the dross. They 
can tone down, with the drab of their own 
practical everyday experience, the too highly 
colored, and so stand a chance of being un- 
harmed by the glaring unreality. This is not 
the case with children. 

In any case, it seems to me impossible that 
a constant diet of what is unsuitable for the 
mind should not produce some form of mental 
indigestion just as surely as food not easily 
assimilated produces the same bodily disorder. 

The statement has been made that since at- 
tendance at the “movies” has become prac- 
tically universal, there are no longer any chil- 
dren—instead, just sophisticated worldly-wise 
young things, permaturely hard and blase. 
Yet'there never were truer words written than 
“All things are by their season, sea- 

We can give to our children no 


these: 
soned.” 
greater gift than the chance to develop nor- 
mally “in season.” 

Consequently it behooves intelligent par- 
ents to seek the golden mean between shutting 
their children out from the reasonable en- 
joyment of one of the most marvelous and 
most entertaining of our modern inventions, 
and on the other hand, granting them un- 
limited and unsupervised indulgence. Both 
of these courses are as unfair to the children 
as they are to the films. 

Here are a few practical suggestions for 
those who are interested. 

See the pictures your children see. “View 
them with a critic’s eye.” but take your sense 
of humor along with you. On questions of 
morality, be as strict as you please, but in 
matters of taste, be as broadminded as you 
can. Remember the “movies” are for the 
world and it takes all sorts of people to make 
it. 

Let the manager know that you have come 
as_ the children. 
When you have developed a fair point of 
view based upon knowledge, give the manager 


“movie censor’ for yout 
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your ideas and get his. Co-operation always 
has the advantage over conflict. 

Ally yourself actively with the practical 
broadminded organizations working for better 
films. 

And, most important of all, support gener- 
ously at the box-office and with your praise, 
whatever is praiseworthy. 

We shall have the sort of pictures we want 
when it has been proven that they will pay. 
After all is said and done, it is the box office 
that has the deciding vote. 

An old and worn out assertion? Old, per- 
haps, but not worn out, at least if one measures 
that condition by the application of the idea 
to the practices of one’s friends! Some of the 
most intelligent, if they desire an easy diver- 
sion, seek the neighborhood theatre, quite re- 
gardless of whether or not the film deserves 
box-office support, while, on some rainy night, 
when the going is not as comfortable, these 
same movie-patrons will allow empty seats 
at the showing of some excellent film. The 
public, the public interested in better pictures, 
must develop a sense of duty toward what they 
accept as easy diversion when the spirit moves 
them and what they omit when personal weari- 
ness or other circumstances make attendance 


a burden. 


Book 


Let’s Go to THE Movies, by Iris Barry. 
Payson & Clarke, Ltd., New York, 1926. 

The author. by her own avowal. has been 
an omnivorous consumer of cinematic produc- 
tions since 1913, an excellent preparation for 
her present professional work of picture criti 
for The Spectator, Daily Mail, and the Weekly 
Dispatch. Excellent, too, this preparation for 
her intelligent and racy book. Beginning 
with her first chapter, “Let’s go to the movies,” 
with its apt presentation of the casual ap- 
proach of patrons to the film theatre, Miss 
Barry passes through neat and practical dis- 
cussions of the movies and the stage, the art 
of the pictures, the public’s place and in 
fluence, and the subtitle. Then she traces 
the early horrors of film acting to the present 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE Montror—“Turn- 
ing Theater Foyers into Art Galleries Helps 
Film Standards” is an arresting leader in this 
paper. It sums up the conclusions of those 
connected with this experiment. 


Among the many who have tried io bring 
art to the American public by way of the mo- 
tion picture theater, few have succeeded in 
such simple, effective way as Irwin Wheeler, 
a young exhibitor of New Canaan, Conn. Mr. 
Wheeler has merely turned the foyer in two 
theaters into an art gallery. He has exhibited 
there contemporary American paintings. His 
audiences have been delighted with this addi- 
tional entertainment and he has found a New 
York dealer, William Macbeth Inc., who after 
one visit immediately asked for a year’s ex- 
clusive right to arrange changing exhibits. 

The idea developed naturally from the in- 
terest of the artists of the Silvermine group 
in the original little theater which Calvin 
Kiessling, whose suburban home is also in 
New Canaan, had planned for the community 
motion picture house there. They believed in 
the treatment of brick walls and painted wood- 
work which he was introducing in the audi- 
torium and they agreed to decorate the theater 
for its opening, with their latest canvasses. 
The paintings were so much enjoyed by all 
who visited the theater that in the four years 


( uded on page 44) 


Reviews 


requirements. Some much press-agented di- 
rectors might read this chapter and come 
Fixing the 
star system with Mr. Chaplin and Miss Pick- 


through wiser, if sadder, men! 


ford, the author arrays for us the stupid ne- 
cessity of the system, as it has developed, and 
the evils from which we shall never be free 
until the system passes. She seems to me to 
place those of the film world she chooses to 
accuracy and a 


classify with unfaltering 


splendid, penetrating discrimination. In no 
other single book is there the mass of in- 
formation and acute comment so briefly given. 
lhe appreciation of foreign films, though not 
essentially new, is somehow more stimulat- 


ingly said The dialogue between two sober 


44 
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More “LitTLe THEATRES” FOR THE MOVIES 


From a number of sources, news comes of 
the growth of interest in little film arts 
theatres, devoted to the presentation of novel- 
ties in the cinema, artistic productions which 
draw a discriminating audience, or the revival 
of films which have previously had runs in 
the regular motion picture theatres. 

The Film Arts Guild in New York, under 
the direction of Symon Gould, has returned 
to the Cameo, on Forty-Second Street just east 
of Broadway. In commenting upon the move, 
one of the trade journals said editorially, 

“The Cameo management must have discovered that 
there are plenty of people in New York who want 
programs selected with a sound reason for their selec- 
tion—and a reason which has nothing whatever to do 
with the cost of the production, the stellar lights 
which are identified with the picture, or its newness 
or freshness from the standpoint of studio or labora- 
tory work.” 

The Film Arts Guild, in line with its expan- 
Oxford 
Theatre in East Orange, New Jersey, and has 


sion program, has taken over the 
inaugurated a film art policy in that theatre. 
Its opening program featured Lya de Putti in 
Manon Lescaut, and other programs include 
Secrets of a Soul, Greed, Madame Wants No 
Children, and Passion, besides short cinematic 
novelties. 

The Fifth Avenue Playhouse group has an- 
nounced that it expects to have eight houses 
of this class in operation by January first, 
1928. 

Supplementing the first house of the chain 
on lower Fifth Avenue, the Playhouse, Chi- 
cago, has been leased for a long period from 
Mrs. Henry B. Harris. The house, which seats 
1,000, will open early in September. Fred- 
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erick Arthur Mindlin, Michael 
Mindlin, president of the Fifth Avenue Play- 
house Group, will be in charge of' the theatre, 


brother of 


which, like the other houses in the circuit, will 
play “better class pictures,” including foreign 
films and revivals. 

A third house will be erected on Pineapple 
Street, Brooklyn, and will be opened in Oc- 
tober. Others will be acquired or constructed 
in cities including Washington, Detroit, Cleve- 
land and Boston. 

The Fifty-Fifth Street Cinema in New York 
City, sponsored by the Art Cinema League, 
has developed interesting programs during 
the summer months just past. Revivals of 
The Marriage Circle, a King Vidor week and 
a James Cruz week which included some of 
the best known productions of these directors, 
and the American premiere of Tolstoi’s Power 
of Darkness, Warning Shadows, a German 
production, and Emil Jannings’ Power are 


among the programs featured by this group. 


TRIUMPHS IN COMMUNICATION REVIEWED 


At the recent annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Academy of Science in Washington, 
three revolutionary improvements in world 
communication which have come in the last 
two years, were cited by Dr. Frank B. Jewett, 
president of the Bell Laboratories, where tele- 
vision was produced. 

“Space shrinks, time vanishes, and the pub- 
lic goes on almost unheeding,” declared Dr. 
Jewett. 

Cable lines have been constructed of a new 
alloy enabling them to carry six or seven times 
“still” or mov- 


the present traffic. Pictures 


ing, as in television—may now be flashed over 
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Finally, transoceanic 


telegraphs and cables. 


telephony has arrived, and a London speaker 
can talk over a thin copper wire laid on the 
bottom of the Atlantic to another speaker in 
New York. All these changes 


tion—have come within the last 24 months. 


each a revolu- 


In commenting upon the remarkable prog- 
ress in television, The Christian Science Moni- 
tor says editorially: 

The first lap in the race for the conquest of tele- 
vision is over. American genius has removed the 
“impediment of distance” by transmitting images 
from Washington to New York, a distance of 200 
miles, and the scant dozen competitors in the United 
States, Great Britain, Austria, Japan and France have 
witnessed the accomplishment of one of the most 
inspiring feats of the age. It matters not how intri- 
cate the system employed, nor the fact that still fur 
ther perfection is necessary before television can be 
made available for public use. What matters is that 
the result of years of experiment and research have 
brought television from the laboratory definitely into 
the practical workaday world. 

The whole system of transmission is making gigan- 
Everyone is familiar with the sound of 


the voice carried through the air. 


tic strides. 
The possibility of 
sending power over long distance by wireless has 
been admitted by eminent engineers. The day seems 
not far distant when by the turn of a button it may 
be possible to sit in the comfort of a drawing-room 
or parlor, by the side of a glowing fire, and watch 
and listen simultaneously to an opera, a_ baseball 
game, a notable speaker, a distant friend—the image 
projected upon a screen upon the wall. while the 
sound issues from a loudspeaker near by. 
Television not only gives rein to the imagination, 
but it also emphasizes the progress being made in 


the triumph of natural science over material obstacles. 


MoTIon PICTURES AND THE LIBRARY 


A recent annual report of the American 
Library Association contains a brief, though 
significant, report of the Committee on Mov- 
ing Pictures, under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Frank H. Chase. 

The following paragraphs are quoted from 
the published report: 

The primary importance of visual instruction was 
never more clearly recognized than at this time. No 
means of Adult Education has greater possibilities 
than the film. Educational films are being produced 
in larger and larger numbers and the public library 


has a great potential field in the conservation and 
distribution of these films and in making them widely 


known. An important piece of work lies just ahead 


in the indexing of films and especially in cataloging 
the historical, geographical and otherwise educational 
elements in films originally produced without any 


direct educational purpose. Films based on books 


and on the literary drama need also to be carefully 


listed for the aid of students. Other forms of co- 


operation are more obvious; some of them were sug- 
gested in Mr. Sherman’s report of two years ago. 
The Cleveland Public Library has shown the way 
to effective action for mutual assistance between the 
Library and the local moving picture houses. The 
moving picture interests are more than ready to help 
in every way. 

The Committee contains a number of members 
who are enthusiasts on the subject and are in close 


touch with its possibilities. May the coming year see 


effective progress in this important field, which has 


been lying fallow! 


Various BRANCHES OF PRODUCTION FIELD 
UNITE 

\ forward step has been marked recently 
in the organization on the West Coast, of the 
\cademy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, 
to unite in one body the various branches of 
production—actors, directors, writers, tech- 
nicians, cinematographers, producers and pro- 
ducing executives. 

Douglas Fairbanks is the first president, 
Fred Niblo vice-president, Frank Woods secre- 
tary, and M. C. Levee, treasurer. These, with 
a board of directors, representing equally each 
of the five branches, will serve until the regu- 
lar election next October. 

Temporary quarters have been established 
at 6912 Hollywood Boulevard. Plans of the 
founders include the erection of an academy 
building, the bestowal of awards of merit for 
distinctive achievements, the interchange of 
constructive ideas among the members and 
co-operation with colleges and universities in 
their recognition of the motion picture as a 
separate and distinct art. 

In discussing the Academy, Douglas Fair- 
banks stated that among the most important 
functions of the Academy will be the promo- 


tion of h irmony and solidarity among the five 
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creative branches, and the reconciling of any 
differences that may exist or arise between the 
different branches of their members. Special 
procedure for this purpose is provided in 
the constitution. 

“On matters affecting the entire production 
industry,” said Mr. Fairbanks, “the Academy 
will be in a position to act for all in any 
manner that may seem advisable. This may 
mean, among other things, protective measures 
both outside and within the industry as well 
as efforts to promote and extend the honor, 


dignity and good repute of the profession.” 


VISUAL EDUCATION AT TORONTO 

For the first time, the subject of motion pic- 
tures and other forms of visual aids to in- 
struction were given a place on the program 
of the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations in session recently at Toronto. 

Teachers from many lands, visual instruc- 
tionists, representatives of producers and dis- 
tributors of various forms of visual aids to 
teaching, including motion pictures, sat in de- 
liberation at the two sessions of the Visual 
Instruction Section of the 
came to conclusions which will without doubt 


Federation, and 


have the most far reaching results in the elim- 
inating of world ignorance and suspicion and 
creating international understanding and 
amity. 

In a talk before this group at the first ses- 
sion on Tuesday Mrs. Elizabeth 
Richey Dessez, Director of the Educational 


Department of Pathe, recommended that steps 


morning, 


be taken to organize a world card-reference 
library, listing all motion pictures and other 
visual aids suitable for educational purposes 
existent in all lands. 

Mrs. Dessez also recommended the organi- 
zation of means for the interchange of in- 
formation regarding the latest findings and 
experimentations in the Visual Instruction 
field among all peoples. 


She stressed the need for cautious proced- 


ure, to avoid mistakes and blunders which 
would arouse antagonism among the nations, 
Much 


standing of our life, customs and institutions 


especially in the titling. misunder- 
has come about, she said, through the fact that 
American motion pictures made for theatrical 
consumption, are very often inaccurately re- 
titled or translated in foreign lands by people 
who are unfamiliar with the United States and 
its people. 

A resolution subsequently passed, called up- 
on the Federation to establish an International 
Education Committee for the following pur- 
poses: 

(a) To create 

(1) An 


card-index catalogue. 


international visual aid 

(2) An international bibliography 
on this field. 

(3) An 


plan for the catalogue and 


international circulation 
bibliography so created. 

(b) To codperate with all other sections 
of the World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations in order to secure to them the maxi- 
mum benefit from the use of visual aids in 
accomplishing individual section aims. 

Other speakers of the conference were Carl 
K. Milliken, secretary of the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors Association, who 
spoke on “What Motion Pictures are Doing 
for the General Education of the People;” 
Miss Rita Hocheimer, assistant to Dr. Ernest 
L. Crandall, of the Department of Lectures 
and Visual Education of the New York City 
Board of Education, who spoke on “The Mo- 
tion Picture in the Class Room;” Dr. W. H. 
Dudley, head of the Visual Instruction Divi- 
sion of the | niversity of Wisconsin, on “The 
Development of Visual Instruction in the 
United 


Bateholts, of the General Electric Company 


States; and Mr. Charles Ferguson 


of Schenectady, on “Industrial Films in the 


Educational Scheme.” 
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CALIFORNIA VISUAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
The meeting of the Southern Section of this 
Association, held in San Diego last Spring, is 
McAteer, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Visual Education Department, 
Schools. © Miss 


Evans, President of the Association, presided 


reported by Ercel C. 


Los Angeles City Marian 
at the meetings, which were held in the Visual 
Instruction Center quartered in the New Mex- 
ico Building, a part of the San Diego Exposi- 
tion grounds. Eighty-five delegates attended 
the sessions which were divided into four lec- 
ture sections. 

Dr. Wesley Bradfield, Assistant Director of 
the San Diego Museum, presided over one 
section and presented an interesting study of 
primitive art entitled “The Use of Pueblo 
Indian Pottery Designs in Teaching Pure De- 
Dr. Bradfield has evolved a key meth- 


od whereby it is possible to trace the Indian 


sign.” 


culture by means of designs found on reas- 
sembled bits of ancient Indian pottery. 

Dr. Clinton G. Abbott, Director of the San 
Diego Natural History Museum conducted the 
same section on a tour through the Museum 
and spoke convincingly on “Bringing the Out- 
doors Indoors.” 

“Taking the Natural History Museum to the 
Rural Schools,” and an exhibition of speci- 
mens explaining the lecture was the subject 
given to a William 5S. 
Wright, San Diego County Supervisor of Na- 


ture Study. 


second group by 


class lecture. “Desert 


An illustrated 
People,” was given another group by Dr. 
Edgar L. Hewett, Director of School of Amer- 
ican Research. Dr. Hewett’s lecture was in- 
terestingly illustrated by many pictures he had 
taken on a tour in 1926-1927. 

A general meeting of all the delegates held 
in the Roosevelt High 
addressed by Edward Mayer, Department of 
Visual ‘nstruction, University of California, 
Berkeley Mr. “The 


Place of Visual California 


Junior School, was 


Mayer's subject was 


Instruction in 


Schools.” He ably discussed problems arising 
in the distribution of films over the wide 
reaches of the state. At the conclusion of his 
lecture, the meeting was opened for a discus- 
sion as to whether it is advisable to present 
motion picture films to classes below the 
fourth grade. 

Following Mr. Mayer’s lecture. class room 
demonstrations were given by teachers in the 


San Diego City Schools. 


Kindergarten and First Grade 


“Our Pets’—Motion picture film and _ projects 
which grew out of picture study. “Mother Goose’s 
Party”—Still film, reading and language projects. 


Second Grade 
“Baby 
stories and projects of pupils. 

Third Grade 
“Hilda of Holland” 


folk dances, showing correlation of music apprecia- 


Animals of the Zoo’—Still film, original 


Still film, victrola records and 


tion with picture study. Also demonstration of 
new “talking movies.” 
Fourth Grade 
“Heidi of the Alps”—Still films, lantern slides, 
stereoscopic views, dolls and projects of pupils. 
Fifth Grade 
“National Parks” 


opaque daylight machine. “Safety First Lesson” 


Colored postcards reflected in 


Original drawings of pupils reflected in opaque 
machine. 

Sixth Grade and Junior High School 
“Robin Hood” 


and projects of castles, cathedrals, etc. 


Still films, original language work 


\ further session of the Association was 
addressed by A. S. Upjohn, Director of Visual 
Education, Los Angeles County Schools. He 
dwelt particularly upon the practical aspects 
of the general problem. He said, in part: 
“There is a serious tendency for teachers to 
use too many 


pictures at once. This gives 


multiplicity of impressions. There should be 


a definite Show six or 


impression seven 
slides or still film scenes in silence. Then 
turn on lights and talk about them. Show 


them again. By this time the picture begins 


to take on meaning to the child.—The eve 
is able to see only that which the mind is able 


I 


» comprehend.—The means of impressions 
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of the eye are far in excess to those of the 
ear.” 

Mr. Upjohn concluded with a plea for legis- 
lation whereby school systems might acquire 
funds from tax levy to perpetuate the work. 

The next meeting of the Association will be 
held in Los Angeles during December of this 


year. 


THIRD Session OF DEVRY SUMMER SCHOOL 

The third annual session of The DeVry 
Summer School of Visual Education was held 
this year at the Parkway Hotel, opposite Lin- 
coln Park, Chicago, during the week of June 
27th, with A. P. Hollis as director. As in the 
past the session was notable for the unusual 
number of men and women of actual achieve- 
ment in visual education who delivered the 
lectures. The list has already been published 
in THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 

A new emphasis this year on motion picture 
photography brought a new group of students 
to the school, photographers both amateur 
and professional. Eugene Cour of Pathe 
News and C. T. Chapman of Paramount well 
repaid these for coming. The instruction in 
this field was vital and practical. 

Besides Dudley Grant Hays, Head of Visual 
Instruction in Chicago schools, the program 
offered five directors of visual education in 
leading centers, university, state and city. 

The presence of B. A. Aughinbaugh, State 
Supervisor of Visual Ohio 
brought the students in touch with the latest 
step in advance, namely: the requirement of 


Instruction in 


visual education equipment for classification 
as a first-class high school in the state of 
Ohio. 
Visual 
taken care of by George J. Zehrung, Director 
of the Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau in 
New York, Abraham Bowers, of Americaniza- 
tion fame in Chicago Y. M. C. A. circles and 


education welfare work was well 


H. G. Conger, Head of the stereopticon work 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Dr. J. J. Weber, well-known author and 


F. S. Wythe, producer and organizer of the 
Neighborhood Motion Picture Service, con- 
tinued the valued contributions they made last 
year to the pedagogy of visual education. 

The Teachers’ Conference was held two days 
this year in response to the demand of this 
group. Father Nell presided over a very in- 
teresting Religious Conference. 

The usual trips were made to nearby visual 
instruction centers such as the Field Museum 
and the Atlas Educational Film Company 
studio. Among the educational films ex- 
hibited was the super-feature “The March of 
the Movies” assembled by Otto Nelson of the 
National Cash Register Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. 
itself at the DePaul University auditorium. 


H. A. 


unexpectedly delayed on an Eastern trip but 


This great film took an evening all by 
DeVry, founder of the school was 


sent his felicitations. 

A booklet of excerpts from a number of 
lectures has been prepared by The DeVry 
Corporation as a permanent record of the 
school for the students. Extra copies will be 


sent to others as long as they last. 


Worvtp Wipe FILM Service For THE Navy 

The United States Navy is making good 
use of motion pictures as the favorite recrea- 
tion of the sailors at sea. 

The Navy has 1200 complete eight reel 
programs in duplicate, and 150 in triplicate, 
with almost 3,800 reels of short subjects, 
comedies, and cartoons. 

Simultaneously with the release of pictures 
to the large motion picture theatres, the Navy 
starts two prints of the latest features on 
circuits over which the film travels for three 
The 


reels travel from ship to ship until every 


years before being returned for storage. 


vessel of the fleet has had the picture in turn. 
Then the various naval stations get the picture. 

Every vessel going to Alaska carries a 
supply of films for the men on duty at naval 
radio stations and the Navy films are usually 


the only ones to reach those isolated outposts. 
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A THEATRE UNDERGROUND 

While the showing of motion pictures to 
employees is not a new thing, either for the 
Oliver Iron Mining Co. or other industries, 
yet there is a decided novelty in the Oliver 
company’s extension of the practice to an un- 
derground theater 235 ft. below the surface 
in Spruce mine, on the Mesaba Iron Range, 
at Eveleth, Minn. 

Concerning this company’s general use of 
motion pictures, and describing in particular 
called “Wilsonian 


District Superintendent Charles 


this underground theater 
Auditorium” 
Grabowsky states: 

“We have for several years been showing 
pictures to our employees at different points 
about the works, using such available places 
as machine shops, garages, and eating-houses 
in the open pit workings. This showing of 
pictures was originally adopted for the pur- 
pose of promoting safety work to our em- 
ployees. If the safety picture is composed of 
two reels, that is usually all that is shown. If 
the safety picture consists of one reel, we usu- 
ally show a comedy reel with it. At times an 
educational picture, not strictly of safety na- 
ture, is shown with a comedy reel. 

“The idea of showing underground came 
about through a matter of circumstances. The 
place for showing underground was originally 
a pump station, and as we were not using the 
pumping machinery in this station any longer, 
it was removed and the thought was suggested 
to members of our organization that it was a 
much better place for showing than the change- 
house, where pictures were shown to this par- 
ticular group of men. So we decided that, as 
there was no particular use to which this room 
could be put, it would afford us a better chance 
for picture showing, both as a convenience to 
the men, and as a saving of time during the 
noon hour. 

“These underground miners usually go to 
the changehouse on the surface for their mid- 
day meal. The men are informed of the date 


on which pictures are to be shown, and they 


take their lunch underground with them. Im- 
mediately after eating they congregate in the 
pump room or so- alled motion picture thea- 
ter, have their show, and return to their work- 
ing places. 

“No particular entertainment is offered at 
these shows, but on the occasion of the open- 
ing of this theater two of the miners working 
in this shaft volunteered to play a few selec- 
tions on their accordions, and at every show- 
ing since then there has been some sort of 
music supplied by the miners themselves. The 
men express themselves as being very well 
pleased with the showing of pictures under- 
ground, as well as with the entertainment 
afforded.” 


SLot-MACHINE CAMERA Brincs A MILLION 

The idea of “doing for photography what 
Ford has done with automobiles and Wool- 
worth with knick-knacks” came to Mr. Alvaro 
Josopho while he was turning out cheap pic- 
tures for the native Chinese trade in Shanghai. 
He had studied at the Institute of Engineering 
it Omsk, Siberia, and had patented many im- 
provements in photographic processes. At 
the time of the Russian Revolution he had a 
photographic business in Prague. 

Three years ago he came to New York City 
with only a few dollars in his pocket. He 
opened a small photographic studio and made 
a living making pictures. Meanwhile he 
worked on an invention of a slot machine 
which takes eight pictures and delivers them 
in a few moments, dried and printed —all for 
25 cents. 

Six months ago he placed the machine on 
exhibition in a store he had leased on Broad- 
Fifty-Second 
Streets, and since that time 280,000 persons 


way between Fifty-First and 
have been attracted to the store to watch the 
device work, and five machines have been 
kept busy turning out strips of sepia photo- 
graphs, while patrons waited in line. 

Mr. Josopho has just sold control of his 
invention, which is called the photomaton, for 
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$1,000,000 to a group of Americans headed 
by Henry Morgenthau, formerly United States 
Ambassador to Turkey. 

The new organization, known as the Photo- 
maton, Inc. has opened a studio in Atlantic 
City and will follow that with others in many 
cities of the country. 

EUROPE SELECTS THE “TEN BEsT” 

The Russian production Potemkin scores 
first choice over American films in a recent 
vote of Europeans selecting the ten best pic- 
tures shown during the past year. Conti- 
nental and foreign actors, authors and critics 
have contributed their opinions to the German 
publication B. Z. Am Mittag. 


With the votes which indicate their stand- 


ing, the list is as follows: 


I ek RRs ORs Se GWS ew oct 31 
Rs eka Riine mioadnls Gin dlls Swed 27 
Lady Windermere’s Fan .............. 17 
ST Te 16 
EE bbb owen nyn ce eh casee ee oe Seed 5 
PE I egies ont neececstvesan 14 
DE Sethe lesa dctckes esse seep eyeaee 13 
2 of | ere er rrr 12 
ee WE ND Se wv devicocedclepee 11 
POTEET ) 


Their findings are of interest in connection 
with the recent American choice of Variety, 
Ben Hur, and The Big Parade as the three best, 
in order, in the opinion of American critics. 


Foreign Notes 


INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION OF FILM 
LITERATURE 

Under the auspices of the Academy of Fine 
Arts, the United States of Soviet Russia re- 
cently held in Moscow the first Exposition of 
Cinema Literature. The productions of Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Austria, North and 
South America and Russia were on exhibition. 
Seven film journals in the Russian and 
Ukranian languages are in circulation at the 
present time, and development in the produc- 

tion of films in Soviet Russia is marked. 


PRODUCTION OF CULTURAL FILMs ENCOURAGED 

Recent regulations for the more rigid con- 
trol and censorship over the exhibition of 
motion pictures in Rumania provide also that 
every picture theater within the country must 
show daily from now on a film of cultural 
interest approved by officials of the Ministry 
of Education. 
need not be long—a maximum of 300 meters 


It is stipulated that such films 


being designated—but they must be of such a 
character that they will stimulate the cultural 
taste of picture-house patrons. It is further- 
more required that such films must be made 
This will 


be the first serious attempt to make motion 


in Rumania and distributed at cost. 


pictures in Rumania. 


CONFERENCE ON Vist AL INSTRI CTION 
Advance- 


( Sach- 


The Saxonian Federation for the 
ment of Picture and Film Education 
sische Landesverband zur Forderung des Bild- 
held this year its third 
annual convention in Meissen. The chief sub- 


ject under discussion during the two days was: 


und Filmwesens) 


Slides and Films in the service of Education, 
Popular Advancement and Sociology. 

From the many interesting demonstrations 
and lectures given during this Conference, and 
the fact that almost all the schools have the 
facilities for visual education in the Free 
State of Saxony, and that last year not less 
than 470 teachers qualified in 14 instruction 
courses as demonstrators. proves that this state 
is one of the most progressive and leading in 
the German Republic. 

The “Bildwarte” 


of over one hundred 


devoted an entire issue 


pages to the work of 
visual education in Saxony. 
A FLOATING CINEMA 

European trade papers have featured ar- 
ticles concerning a new venture in the Ukraine. 
Six steamers which ply the Dnieper River will 
in the future offer film programs during the 
voyage—a feature which should go far to- 
ward making river travel in the Ukraine more 


attractive to the voyager. 
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CONDUCTED BY MARGUERITE ORNDORFF 


Theatrical Film Reviews for September 


1141] THE KING OF KINGS (Producers Dis 
tributing Corporation) 

C. B. DeMille has succeeded in doing what 

he set out to do in The King of Kings, that 

is to present in a fairly connected and under- 


standable fashion the story of the last three 








But Jesus said unto him, Judas, betrayest 


thou the Son of man with a kiss? 
Luk { 


years of the life of Christ. No inconsiderable 
task, that, when we remember the vast numbers 
of the movie audience, and the diversities of 
religious thought embraced therein. But M1 
DeMille has proceeded carefully, selecting out 
of the dramatic incidents of Christ’s brief min 
istry, a few significant ones, with which he 
could build up an impressive, a forceful, but 
withal an appealingly human character. The 


story of the Magdalene has been amplified 


to a considerable extent, but otherwise the 


story is essentially that of the New Testament 
Titles are, with few exceptions, direct quota 
tions, and although many have been taken oul 


of their original context, they deal with simi 


lar situations, and serve to point out similar 
truths. 

H. B. Warner’s performance of Christ is 
simply, sincerely, and therefore effectively 
done. Others in the cast who offer striking 
performances are Victor Varconi as Pontius 
Pilate, Joseph Schildkraut as Judas, and 
Ernest Torrence as Peter. Dorothy Cumming 
is good as Mary, the mother of Christ, and 
Jacqueline Logan is wholly adequate as Mary 
Vagdalene. 











Whom will ye that I release unto you? 
Barabbas, or Jesus which is called Christ? 
—Matt. 27:17 


Pictorially the film is surpassingly fine. 
Many of the groupings were inspired by fa- 
mous paintings, and there is, in general, a 
satisfying simplicity of composition. The 
scene of the last supper is only one of many 


heautiful ones. (See Film Estimates for June.) 


142] SEVENTH HEAVEN (Fox) 
The love 


sweet and 


f Diane and Chico is as 


is fragile as spun sugar—and as 
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pleasing to the taste, if one has been a long 
Add to this the fact that 
it is little short of perfection in technique, and 
that 
reasons why it is an outstanding picture, and 


time without sweets. 


the acting is good, and you have the 


a credit to its producers. Charles Farrell as 
Chico, the sewer cleaner, who is an atheist be- 
cause he gave le bon Dieu three chances to 
make good and He didn’t, is a charming young 
irresponsible; but Janet Gaynor as Diane 
holds the picture in the hollow of her small 
hand. Whether she does it herself or whether 
the director, Frank Borzage, does it for her 
remains to be seen, but in the meantime, don’t 
miss this picture. (See Film Estimates for 


June.) 
[143] RESURRECTION 


Tolstoi’s great story of a woman and the 


(United Artists) 


love that first wrecked and afterward re- 
deemed her, has been given a noteworthy pro- 


duction by its director, Edwin Carewe. Rod 
LaRocque is starred as Dmitri, and his work, 
especially in the first part, is very good, but 
the real honors go to Dolores del Rio, whose 
performance as Katusha Maslova, with her 
changes from perfect innocence to utter deg- 
radation, is a real achievement in the art 
of acting. (See Film Estimates for June.) 


THE SCARLET LETTER (Metro-Gold- 


wyn-Mayer) 
With some changes, the great American 


[144] 


novel has come to the screen with Lillian Gish 
as the tragic Hester Prynne. But the picture 
is chiefly notable for Lars Hanson’s impressive 
work in the part of the Reverend Arthur Dim- 
mesdale. Miss Gish’s work is excellent. One 
feels that the character is essentially Lillian 
Gish, but this need not detract necessarily from 
the value of her performance, or of the pro- 
duction as a whole. (See Film Estimates for 


January.) 


[145] LONG PANTS (First National) 
Harry Langdon, that wistful little zany who 


makes round eyes and points an ineffectual 
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forefinger at all the exigencies of this hard 


life, has a story of infinitesimal dimensions 
upon which to lean his anticking. But it’s 
hardly important enough to be bothered over 
for it isn’t what 
And 
Alma 


Bennett and Priscilla Bonner are the pretty 


this lack of story, | mean 
he does but how he does it that matters, 


Harry Langdon certainly knows how. 


girls around whom his troubles center. (See 


Film Estimates for May.) 


1146] THE NIGHT OF LOVE (United Artists) 
Vilma Banky and Ronald Colman grace a 
swooningly amorous concoction, in which a 
gypsy, whose bride is torn from him on his 
wedding night by the feudal lord of the manor. 
attempts revenge by stealing the latter’s bride 
in turn. The production, directed by George 
Fitzmaurice, is optically very luscious, but 
otherwise not very important. (See Film Esti- 
mates for May.) 
FAST AND FURIOUS 


Reginald Denny in an automobile race story 


1147] (Universal ) 

which has all the ingredients, properly timed, 
for the maximum of thrills and fun to be de- 
Mr. Denny is 


expert at his job, which in this instance in- 


rived from this type of plot. 


cludes writing the story as well as acting in it. 


Snappy titles—some old, it’s true, but none 


the less funny—put a good edge on the enter- 


tainment. 


BARBED WIRE 


The war from still another angle. 


[148] (Paramount) 

Claude 
Gillingwater as a French peasant whose farm 
is selected as a prison camp for captured Ger- 
Pola Negri as his daughter, who rebels 
Clive 


Brook as the German with whom she eventu- 


mans. 
at having to work to feed the enemy. 
ally falls in love. Einar Hanson as a French 
soldier who learns something besides hatred 


from the war. On the whole. well done: inter- 


esting, but not wonderfully so. (See Film 
Estimates for June.) 
1149] NAUGHTY BUT NICE (First National) 


It begins as the homely-girl-who-turns-out- 
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to-be-a-beauty plot, and ends as the girl-in-a- 
man’s-room-by-mistake plot. Owing to this 
underlying indecision, the story is no great 
shakes, but it doesn’t detract in the least from 
Colleen Moore’s clever work. Make-up and 
costume help in the first part, but after the 
Miss 
Moore puts ove! her comedy without artificial 
Donald Reed 
Hallam Cooley play, opposite, with Kathryn 
McGuire, Edythe Chapman, and Claude Gill 


ingwater lending valiant assistance; but not 


story swings into unqualified farce, 


aids. and does it well. and 


withstanding their support, Colleen is the life 


of the party. Millard Webb directed. 
(Paramount) 


TIME TO LOVE 


Raymond Griffith sidles through a hodge 


1150] 


podge of something-or-other, smile and silk 
Much 


pistol duels for no good reason, he survives, 


hat endlessly agleam. involved in 


also for no cood reason, to snat h the leading 


lady from an undesirable husband—which 
latter. I gather, is the raison d'etre for two 
out of every three screen comedies. Vera 
Voronina is a new leading lady, and well 
worth looking at. 

[151] THE CHINESE PARROT (Universa 


Locked knockings, ur 


canny screams, and a disappearing pearl neck 


doors, mysterious 
lace, all furnished by Earl Derr Biggers’ plot. 
might have made an exciting mystery picture, 
but director Paul Leni has succeeded only in 
making a sort of jig-saw puzzle in which the 
pieces don’t fit. Hobart Bosworth in a doubl 
role, Marian Nixon, Edmund Burns, and So 
Jin are the principals in the cast, and it seems 
rather too bad that they have been to all that 


trouble for nothing. 


THE ROUGH RIDERS (Paramount 
This was to have been the eple ot Theodore 


Juan hill 


[152] 
Roosevelt and the battle of San 
Thev got a man who was 


the 


Bey Gane 
and it isn’t! 


image of Teddy to play part, ind ti 


had a story with enough drama in it to 


over, but they overloaded if with 


non-essen 
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tials and didn’t—couldn’t, in fact—come to 
any definite conclusions. Roosevelt is shown as 
a man who pounds tables, presses electric but- 
tons, jiggles telephone receivers, sends tele- 
grams, tames wild horses, reviews troops, and 
shakes hands with equal and explosive energy. 
\s a red tape cutter he is apparently unex- 
celled, but as a popular ideal he leaves some- 
thing to be desired. The three-sided love story 
which bobs in and out includes Mary Astor, 
Charles Farrell, and the late Charles Emmett 
Mack. 


their due importance in the narrative. 


“Bully” and “Deelighted” are given 
George 
Bancroft and Noah Berry put on some inter- 
mittent comedy that is funny in itself, but has 
nothing whatever to do with the story. (See 
Film Estimates for June.) 


Production Notes for 


rT WAS the 
I Hollywood 
the United Artists Studio, where Douglas Fair- 
banks is The Gaucho. The set, 
spreading out over a large portion of the 
“back lot,’ 


place of a South American metropolis. 


September 
hottest day of the summer in 
And that day I chose to visit 


working on 


represented the plaza or market 
It was 
dominated by the graceful white facade of 
1 chapel at the top of a long flight of rather 
narrow stone steps, flanked by public build- 
ings, and a palace or two, with an occasional 
narrow street or passage joining the square 
at the odd angle so characteristic of old cities. 
It was a setting fully in harmony with the cli- 
mate and the day, all hot sunshine and cool 
shadows. 

\ crowd filled the place—soldiers in white 
silk-clad ladies on slender 


black-cowled 


Nigel de Brulier. a distinctive 


iniforms, beggars. 
igh heels. i 


recognized as 


} 


priest whom [ 
nilitary gentleman, who presently turned out 
to be Michael Vavitch, and the score of tech- 


ical people. aside from directors and camera 
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We have used the DeVry Camera 
taking pictures of our athletic te 
action and then shown them on the 
with the DeVry projector and find 
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purpose. Football in particular o 
such a combination as it permits t 
actual seeing of defects in indivi 
and team play. 





We also use the Projector in 
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DeVry Motion Picture Projectors em- 
body every practical refinement known 
to the motion picture world. 
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DeVry Motion Picture Projector 
puts Americanization across for 
Y MCA lecturer in 14 centers in 
Chicago. Pictureat the left shows 
Abraham Bowers using DeVry 
Projector at one of his meet- 
ings. These meetings were held 
outdoors as well as indoors. 
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men, without whom it is impossible to make 
a picture. The cameras were set up on a low 
platform almost in the middle of the square, 
in place for a long shot. About them cir- 
culated the director, F. Richard Jones, the 
camera man, Tony Gaudio, their assistants, 
and Douglas Fairbanks, who paused for a 
moment in his various activities to voice to me 
a little of his vast enthusiasm for the picture. 
“The 
“cowboy” 
a bandit who robs the rich and befriends the 


Gaucho”—Spanish equivalent of 


is a sort of Robin Hood character, 


poor, and who has at his call a devoted band 
of gauchos. I watched them—hundreds of 
them in their voluminous colored breeches, 
bright jackets and shawls, and broad leather 
belts, galloping through an archway into the 
town in a cloud of choking dust—the climax 
to a few moments of brief action that came 
after a long, tiresome wait, when nobody 
seemed to be doing anything, and the sun 
burned hotter every moment. 

It’s like putting together a great jig-saw 
puzzle—this business of movie-making. The 
pieces lie about unconnected and with no 
seeming relation—cameras here, camera men 
there, director fussing endlessly over the posi- 
tion of a bugler, Fairbanks in sweater and 
linen knickers trying on a flowing white cape 
that covers him from throat to heels, and the 
troop of mounted gauchos standing motion- 
less off to one side, rifles resting across their 
pommels. A bare-headed, bare-legged girl 
in ragged clothes paces a pony up and down 
behind the cameras. Down the street in the 
distance, some Spanish girls lean indolently 
from a balcony in desultory conversation with 
a group of men on the pavement below. What 
have all these to do with a picture? 

Then suddenly the director is on the plat- 
form, shouting through his megaphone: 

“All ready. 


Bring on the soldiers.” A 


Start your action in the street. 
file of 


soldiers steps out smartly from behind an 


double 
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arch, marches down the street away from the 
cameras. 

“Tell those girls on the balcony to stand 
up!” The order is relayed by an assistant, 
and obeyed. 


“All 


around.” And 


Soldiers up front 
“Camera!” At 


magic word all the separate pieces of the 


° ’ 
right! move 


then the 
puzzle are caught up and moved swiftly, ex- 
pertly into their places. 

“Bugler!” He dashes out to his post and 
whips his bugle into position. 

“Douglas, come on!” A white-robed figure 
on a white horse speeds full tilt at the gate- 
The 


rider gesticulates, shouts an order to soldiers 


way, pulls up, horse pawing the air. 


near him, disappears behind the wall. 
“All right,” roars the director in a mighty 
Led 


by the bare-headed girl rider, they thunder 


crescendo, “gauchos!” And they come. 


past, yelling, urging on their excited horses, 
pouring through the narrow opening. 
Crash! 


around him. 


\ horse is down. The crowd mills 


“Get him out of there! Get him out!” The 
director’s shout is echoed by half a dozen as- 
sistants. Dust rises in a blinding cloud. Still 


the riders come. The noise is deafening. A 


shrill whistle cuts across the tumult. Gradu- 
ally it dies. The cameras are still, and the di- 
rector recovers his hat, cast to the floor of 
the platform in the excitement. 

“All right, boys. 


out more this time—it’s much safer. 


And string 


Now 


Back again. 


everybody quiet to let the dust settle.” 

And while the dust drifts down and the sun 
beats through it unbearably, they sort out the 
pieces of the puzzle, and get ready to put it 


together again. M. T. O. 


Have you read— 
the Inside Back Cover of this Issue? 


What have you done about ii? 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES 
BEING THE COMBINED JUDGMENTS OF A NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON CURRENT THEATRICAL FILMS 
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For For . For 


Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors) Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 te 20 yrs.) (under 15 yrs) 
SACKSTAGE (Wm. Collier Jr Tiffany | Medioer« Unsuitable No 
Supposed stage life enlivened by chorus 
ballets, jazz parties, et 
Back To Gop’s Country Renee Adoree) Univ Passable Interest- Doubtful 
Much thrill and fighting in Northwest melo ing 
drama but unusually beautiful scenery and _ sor 
notably sincere acting. 
Becky (Sally O'Neill) Metro | Fain Doubtful No 
Average comedy with unusually funny titles 
Flippant portrayal of “life.” 
Beware OF Wipows (Laura La Plante) niv rasl setter not No 
Labored farce in which many women thr 
selves at “irresistible” young doctor 
Birps oF Prey (Priscilla Dean) ( bia | Poor Hardly No 
Earthquake melodrama with romance and thi 
ery by heroine. 
Biack DiAmMoNp Express, The (Monte Blue) Warner | Hardly Passable setter not 
Artificial melodrama. Engineer-lover 
train with sweetheart and rival aboard 
Biroop Suip, Tue (Hobart Bosworth) Columb Violent Violent No 
Brutal, gory melodrama that outdoes them 
Well-done of its kind, but what a kind! 
Burnt Fincers (Eileen Percy) Pathe | Painful Worthless No 
Supposed to point a “moral for wayward 1 
girls.” 
CALLAHANS AND THE M ys, Tue (Marie Dressler Offensive Ne No 
Met 
Loud laughs for vacant minds Crude, 
“rough-neck” comed Outstanding exampk I 
bad taste 
CAPTAIN SALVATION (Lars Hanson) Metro | Perhap Unfit No 
Grim story of Puritanical New England in 1840, 
erring woman and her reform. (Gruesome scenes 
Cat AND THE CANARY, THE (Laura La Plante) Univ. | Entertain- Interest- Doubtful 
Good mystery play, very thrilling and exce ently ing ing 
directed. 
Circus Acer. Tut (Tom Mix) ox | Hardly Hardly No 


Some novel and amusing elements But, Key 
situation, heroine prepares to surrender her ! 
| ‘ 
to villain. Tom Mix can entertain his huge f 


ing of children without resort to that. 
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Film Estimates — Continued 


; For For For 
Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors) Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.) | (under 15 yrs) 
CLosep Gates (Johnny Harron) Sterling | Feeble Hardly No 
Hardly worth description; unconvincing. 
CoLLteen (Madge Bellamy) Fox | Amusing Good Good 
Comedy of real Irish atmosphere—amusing 
and well-acted. 
Country Docror, Tue (Rudolph Schildkraut, Sr.) | Notable Excellent Whole- 
De Mille some 
Fine, human, realistic story—marred only by too 
fast a “comedy tempo” in spots, and over-multi- 
plication of misfortunes for dear old doctor. 
CRADLE SNATCHERS, THE (Louise Fazenda) Fox | Trash Better not No 
Vulgar attempt to make infidelity of middle-aged 
married people basis of farce-comedy. 
Dance Macic (Pauline Starke) First Nat'l. Entertain- Perhaps Doubtful 
Rather charming, restrained story of Puritan girl ne 
becoming professional dancer. Could have been 
made very objectionable. One minor scene might 
well be cut. 
Dearie (Irene Rich) Warner | Interest- Good Beyond them 
Mixture of exeellence and absurdity. Splendid ing 
acting by notable cast, restrained and convincing. 
But son an unbelievable cad and melodramatic 
climax absurd. 
Eyes or THE Totem (Wanda Hawley) Pathe | Worthless Better not No 
Slow-moving, far-fetched, crime and vice melo 
drama. 
Fast ano Furious (Reginald Denny) Univ. | Amusing Good Very sheil 
Auto-hating hero wins auto race and heroine in ling 
lively style. (See Review No. 147) 
First Auto, Tue (Russell Simpson) Warner | Passable Amusing ~ ae 
Crude, unintelligent farce-comedy, with much 
historical interest and sentimental appeal. 
Framep (Milton Sills) First Nat'l. | Negligible Excitine No 
Usual Sills picture of hero innocent but wronged. 
Violently thrilling—mud flood underground is the 
chief originality. 
GINGHAM Girt, THE (Lois Wilson) F. B. O. | innocuous Fait Fair 
Country-boy-leaves-sweetheart-for-great-city story. 
Light and fairly amusing. 
Goop As Gotp (Buck Jones) Fox | Negligible iardly No 
Melodrama with Buck Jones both as villain and 
hero. 
Heart oF Maryann, THE (Dolores Costello) Warner | Interest- Good Good 
Highly theatrical tale with some absurdities. ing 


But much historical interest and charm. Villain 
over-drawn in old Belasco story, and over-acted by 
Warner Richmond. Other acting good. 
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Film Estimates — Continued 


Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors) 


His First Frame (Harry Langdon) Pathe 

Feeble story saved by Langdon’s great pantomime. 
His great talent should have better material. 

Irish Hearts (May McAvoy) Warner 

Ups and downs in slum life through Joss and 
recovery of “lucky shamrock.” May McAvoy ex 
cellent. 

Is Zat So! (George O’Brien) Fox 
Dull-witted pugilist, two prize-fights, slapstick 

titling. Inferior to stage play but quite amusing. 

LirE OF AN Actress, THe (Barbara Bedford) 

Chadwick 
Mere hash and hokum. Not worth describing. 

LONESOME Lapies (Anna Q. Nilsson) First Nat’l. 

Usual Lewis Stone picture—supposed infidelity 
disrupts marriage which had reached stage of in 
difference. 

Lost aT THE Front (Sidney and Murray) First Nat'l. 
Crudest effort to date to profit by imitating 

previous and better war pictures. 

Manpower (Richard Dix) Para 
Lively and healthy story with auto-tractor and 

Mary Brian absorbing hero’s interest. 

Mittion Bio, A (Dolores Costello) Metro 
Mercenary mother—money marriage—shipwreck 
love marriage. Rather stale. 

Missinc Link, THe (Syd Chaplin) Warner 
Jungle expedition with Chaplin as “mighty 

hunter” by accident. Amusing slapstick. Animals 
are excellent. 

MouNTAINS OF MANHATTAN (Dorothy Devore) Lumas 
Another Irish-Jewish situation with much action 


on sky-scraper framework to furnish thrills 


Naucuty But Nice (Colleen Moore) First Nat’ 
Very amusing. Uncouth daughter of Texas 
millionaire goes to finishing school. Scenes of 


pajamas and underwear less objectionable because 


no evil motives present. 
Not For Pustication (Ralph Ince) F. B. O. 
Interesting story of power of press. Overstrong 
for children—flood, murder, ete. 
On Ze Bourevarp (Lew Cody) Metro 
Waiter starts social climbing in Paris, and fails, 
thanks to heroine. Fairly unobjectionable Cody film 
Outtaw Doc, Tue (Ranger) F. B. O 
Dog melodrama seeking super-thrill chiefly 
PLeasurE Berore Bustness (Max Davidson) 
Columbia 
Hebrew-Irish mixture again. Rather better than 


average for fine character work by Davidson. 


For 
Intelligent 
Adults 


Amusing 


Passable 


Passable 


l'rash 


W orthle 


Amusing 


Ordinary 


Pe rhaps 


Ordinary 


Amusing 


Interest- 


i uo 
ing 


Ordinary 


Mediv« re 


Rather good 


For 
Youth 
(15 to 20 yrs.) 


Good 


Amusing 


Perhaps 


W orthless 


Unsuitable 


loo crude 


Very good 


Doubtful 


Amusing 


Passable 


Amusing 


Thrilling 


Passable 


Hardly 


Good 
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For 
Children 
(under 15 yrs) 


Good 


Better not 


No 


Good 


No 


Passable 


Youbtful 


Passable 


No 


Doubtful 


Doubtful 


Passable 
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Film Estimates — Continued 


Titles of Films (Actors) (Producers and Distributors) 


Princess From Hosoken, Tue (Blanche Mehaffey) 
Tiffany 
Little cafe to be restored to prosperity by clever 
American girl masquerading as Russian dancer. 
REJUVENATION OF AUNT Mary, Tue (May Robson) 
Pr oS 
Lively farce. Rich aunt thinks favorite nephew is 
studying medicine with her money. But he is build- 
ing racing auto, Wins race and forgiveness. 
Ricu Bur Honest (Nancy Nash) Fox 
A bit original in theme and some good acting. 
Ritzy (Betty Bronson) Para. 
Silly American girl aims at Duke-husband. By 
Elinor Glyn but not “sexy.” Merely waste of Betty 
Bronson. 
Rotitep Stockinés (Louise Brooks) Para. 
College story above average and with some 
notable acting. Title absurd. 
Romantic AGE, THe (Eugene O’Brien) Columbia 
Flapper goes the jazz-pace for a time with one 
man, but really loves the other, her guardian. 
Roucu House Roste (Clara Bow) Para. 
Low-born girl wants to be “lady” but is dis- 
illusioned. Could have been interesting, but cheap 
and false beyond words, and stupid beyond that. 
Running Wirp (W. C. Fields) Para. 
Very funny nonsense-story, with some fine work 
from Fields. Clean and wholesome. 
Secret Stupio, THe (Olive Borden) Fox 
Deliberately “suggestive” in both title and story. 
Artist-villain and heroine’s beautiful form chief 
features. Judges say “crude, cheap, stupid, vulgar, 
suggestive, etc.” 
Service For Laptes (Menjou) Para. 
Deft performance by Menjou as headwaiter. A 
quite delightful film. 


Sitver Comes Turoucu (Fred Thomson ) F. B. O. 


For 
Intelligent 
Adults 


Thin 


Amusing 


Medios re 


Worthle ss 


Amusing 


Poor 
lrast 
Thin 
Che if 


Very good 


Passable 


Thrilling race-track melodrama. Photography | 
notable. 
SimpceE Sis (Louise Fazenda) Warner 


Interesting change from usual Fazenda slapstick. 
Simple, human story with fun and pathos. Adorable 
child and dog besides. 

Staves OF Beauty (Olive Tell) Fox 

Humble pair rise to prosperity through new 
beauty clay. Flapper daughter saves day from com- 


plications. 


Pass ible 


Passable 


(Concluded on page 336) 





For 
Youth 
(15 te 20 yrs.) 


asniless 


Good 


Perhaps 


Good 


Worthless 


Good 


Unwhole 


“ome 


Very good 


Passable 


A ing 
musing 


: bl 
Passable 

























For 
Children 
(under 15 yrs) 





Doubtful 


Good | 


No 

No 
Good | 
No 

No 

Funny 

No 

Hlarmless 

Perhay 

Good 

Hardly 
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Motion Pictures in the Church to Stay 


Rev. ELIsHa 


A. KING 


Community Church, Miami Beach, Florida 


HAVE used motion pictures in connection 
with Church work for about ten years and 
advance 
When I began 
their use it was not considered just the right 
How- 


ever, we persisted and now in that Church my 


during that time have seen many 


movements in this direction. 
thing to use pictures on Sunday night. 


successor packs the house every Sunday eve- 
ning with a full feature picture, good music, 
and a religious service. 

One of the most illuminating things I have 
noted this year is the great increase in interest 
among ministers throughout this country. It 
was my good fortune recently to attend a con 
ference of about one hundred and twenty-five 
ministers and laymen who discussed the sub- 
Ther 


those who have 


ject of motion pictures in the Church. 
were two groups present, viz: 
used motion pictures successfully for years, 
and those who wanted to learn all they could 
about how to introduce them. 

There was one layman present who seemed 
to be an objector. I would call him an ag 
nostic so far as motion pictures are concerned 
But his criticisms were not based on ignorance. 


He declared. “We have 


used motion pictures for six years and they 


or lack of experience. 


have drawn such crowds of people to ou 
Church that we do not know what to do with 
out of the 


enterprise that we don’t dare tell the peopl 


them. We make so much money 
how much we have in our motion picture fund 
However, after this successful experiment we 


do not know whether it is a good thing for the 


Church!” This was the strangest state of mind 


| ever met. Too much success! Too many 
people crowding into the Church. 

During the conference a young minister 
gave a very glowing report of what the motion 
This lay- 
man-critic, a sort of doubting Thomas, asked 
in rather sarcastic fashion, “What effect did 


it have on your membership, brother?” He 


picture had done for his Church. 


was crushed to permanent silence by the reply. 
“My Sunday evening congregation was in- 
creased from eight to eight hundred, my Sun- 
day School was revived and the membership 
of my Church doubled.” 

This is what motion pictures have done for 
hundreds of Churches, but it is hard to make 
some ministers and laymen see it that way. 
lhey doubt the spiritual value of the pictures. 
It was interesting to note the fear expressed 
by some who had never used them. “How can 
you show pictures and promote the worship- 
ful spirit?” The answers came in torrents 
from men who have used all kinds of pictures. 
One man who has used pictures for twelve 
years in a great downtown city Church de- 
clared that he has from one to seven serious 
requests for prayers at the close of his picture 


Most of the 


men declared that everything along this line 


program every Sunday night! 
depends upon the minister himself. I was 
very much pleased to realize that these min- 
isters were not using the pictures just for 
‘bait | 
isters have used all kinds of sensational meth- 


have been occasions when min- 
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ods to get a crowd at Church in order to preach 
to it. Motion pictures are now being used in 
Church work to preach and teach through 
their own intrinsic moral vale alone. Even 
sermons are not always preached by the min- 
isters on the evenings the pictures are shown. 
The picture itself is sometimes powerful 
enough to impress and the only thing the 
preacher needs to do is to interpret the film. 

I was a little surprised to hear some of the 
men say that they showed the picture, no mat- 
ter how many reels, and then preached a ser- 
mon, or vice versa. It seems to me that pic- 
tures may be found that will preach the sermon 
most effectively. The minister may conduct 
the devotional service, add anything he desires 
to increase the value of the picture and through 
the music seek to touch the heart and arouse 
the religious emotions. It was rather gen- 
erally agreed that the motion pictures used 
on Sunday night should not be thought of 


as entertainments. 
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Another thing I got out of this conference 
was that all ministers who think the introduc- 
tion of motion pictures into their Sunday 
evening program will relieve them of worry 
and hard work will find themselves greatly 
mistaken. The selection of suitable pictures 
and their pre-review on Saturday night is no 
light task. 


if necessary and a suitable message prepared. 


Pictures must be studied and cut 


But all who once take it up find a wonderful 
Without any doubt 
the use of motion pictures in the Church will 


fascination in doing it. 


increase. Measures were taken at the con- 
ference I attended, to widen the circle of users 
and develop a committee that will assist 
Churches in securing the best equipment, the 
most useful films and to establish an exchange 
of experiences. I expect to see a great ad- 
vance in the production and use of high grade 
religious and moral films in the Churches of 
America during the next ten years or even 


less. 


Film Estimates — Continued 


Titles of Films (Actors) 


(Producers and Distributors) 


For For For 
Intelligent Youth Children 
Adults (15 to 20 yrs.) | (under 15 yrs) 


Passable 


SToLeN Brive, THe (Billie Dove) First Nat'l. Amusing Harmless 
Romantic adventures of royal girl and peasant 
true love. Doubtful scene or two, but no evil 
motives back of them. 
Sunset Dersy, THe (Mary Astor) First Nat'l. | Good of Good Good 
Racing story above average. No villain. Rather kind 
human and interesting. 
Titre THe Torer (Marion Davies) Metro | Mediocre Fair Harmless 
The newspaper strip made supposedly “sparkling.” 
Cheap titling. Some faint points of interest in 
Davies’ acting. 
Time To Love (Raymond Griffith) Para. | Passable Amusing Fair 
Thin farce-comedy. Quite funny and_ slightly 
better material for Griffith than he has recently had. 
See Review No. 150 
TRACKED BY THE Potice (Rin-Tin-Tir) Warner | Hardly Perhaps No 
Another step toward ruining Rin-Tin-Tin for 
children. Overthrilling and unconvincing. 
Unknown, Tue (Lon Chaney) Metro | Unusual Unusual No 
Fine dramatic and atting values, but the “arm- 
less” hero’s achievements with his feet are not only 
grotesque but disgusting. 
Note—Lack of space prohibites the “PreviouslyEstimated” in this issue. 
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The Contribution of Pictures 


NLY an educational amateur would any 

longer attempt to use visual materials 
per se, and not as a means to a larger end. 
Problems and projects with pictures form a 
desirable combination, the latter being used as 
a means for the solution or execution of the 
former. In literature, some stories may be 
developed in conjunction with the use of 
the film, 


others with the use of both these aids. 


and 
Hia- 


watha and Ali Baba are selections which may 


slides, some with the use of 


be supplemented by both the still and motion 
picture, since both are available. 
Recently we have seen a most interesting 


project worked out as the classic, Heidi, was 


studied in an upper fifth grade class. The 
story was first surveyed through the narrative 
of a girl who had read the account. Then 


the class read the tale, one which stands the 
exceptional test of being appealing to both old 
and young. By this time the pupils were 
wondering just what scenes would be repre- 


They 


were visualizing strongly, hence desired to 


sented in the film which was to follow. 


make manifest their mental pictures to them- 
selves and to others. The boys arranged with 
a builder near-by for a supply of clay which 
had been excavated. This made a stable sub- 
stance for the Swiss mountain about to appear 
before their very eyes in the school-room. A 
table, both wide and long, was arranged for 
through the principal. Here, the Alpine view 
grew daily with contributions from every 
member of the class. Slender pines were di- 
Peter’s goats grazed on the 
The hut of the 
alm-uncle was placed with a magnificent out- 
The village of Dorfli 


rected sky ward. 


thin grass of the declivities. 


look at a high altitude. 


grew up in the valley with appropriate signs 
on the business houses. Details were devel- 
oped, such as the straw in the loft where the 
child rested far better than in her luxurious 
apartment later in Frankfort, the hymn-book 
of Peter’s grandmother, Clara’s invalid chair, 


All the 


personages were formed by the children, or 


the alm-uncle with his long beard. 


cleverly adapted from models discovered. 


The scene was so much admired by visitors 
that a suggestion was made to have a photog- 
rapher come and preserve the view for the 
school. Before this was done, however, the 
children were invited to study the story as it 
had been presented in the film. It is needless 
to say that there was no lessening of the con- 
centrated attention of the children when the 


took 


troubled with an attitude of pupil passivity 


projection place. Teachers are not 
and tacit demand for entertainment when the 
film follows study and voluntary activity, 


as in this case. 


The boys and girls were not satisfied to 
have their Swiss scene photographed, as it 
was, after seeing the more real representation. 
The slope of the roof was not quite right for 
an Alpine hut, the climb up the mountain 
was not over land of sufficient slope, nor was 
there a sufficiency of hazards in the way of 
big boulders on the ascent. These and other 
rectifications were studiously effected when 
the long-looked-for day of the photographer’s 
visit arrived. Many of the pupils bought the 


pictures as a reminder in later years of their 


happy school days,—happy, because their 
own minds, hearts, and hands were in the 
work. Ss. E. M. 
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Film Reviews 


The Blue Boy (2 reels) Educational Film 
The Arthur 


Maude serves as a background for the painting 


Exchanges. story written by 
of the well-known portrait by the same name. 
It is developed in technicolor and the filming 
The color tones 


like those of the 


was directed by the author. 
soft 


masters. 


are and rich, much 

The story concerns the kidnapping of a 
child of wealthy parents. Eight weary years 
ensue before a band of gypsies camp neat 
the castle, planning robbery with the aid of a 
small boy, who dislikes the part he is made 
to play. Sir Harry’s absence was the pro- 
pitious occasion when the youth was to be 
thrust into the castle through a high window. 
The master, however, had returned unexpect- 
edly with Sir Thomas Gainsborough, when the 
entrance was effected with the crashing of the 
child’s body on the floor. The household is 
awakened to find only this strange visitor be- 
fore them. The wife says that she will look 
after the uninvited guest until morning when 
it will be decided what shall be done with 
him. As the boy, dressed in a blue robe, plays 
a violin picked up from the table, the mother 
weeps, saying that she used to sing that very 
melody to her own little boy. The father and 
a company of horsemen overtake the gypsies 
and establish the fact of the child’s identity. 
So, the long-lost heir returned, and the artist 
got his inspiration for an enduring work of 
art, which we now see completed in all its 


beauty of line, color, and composition. 


Marionettes (1 reel) Educational Film 
Exchanges—This beautifully colored picture 
presents puppets as the players in the comedy 
of life, and fate in the hands of the ruler is 
manipulated by means of ten strings, one for 
each finger. Pierrot and Columbine in the 
garret of their dreams find happiness. A 
villain enters this paradise of love, exhibiting 
She, 


to Columbine a bag of money. heing 


now mere ly human. must he CX used for being 


lured away from her Pierrot by the villain. 


The 


coquette, comes to comfort the 


triangle is complete when Junette, the 


sad and de- 
serted Pierrot. Her love being unrequited she 
offers to help win back Columbine, living in 
elegance and having everything but love. 
Columbine returning finds her life and free- 


The rich 


figures 


dom gone, and love only remains. 


coloring and beauty of the human 


present the effect of a series of Masters’ pol 


traits becoming living pictures. 


Primitive Life in Tennessee (1 reel) 


An Urban picture, which is particularly ca- 


pable of adaptation to the history of early 
colonial times. The battlefield of Chatta 
nooga is the first locality represented, \ 


shown with the 


block-house is 


operation of guns through portholes. 


splendidly 
\ primi- 
The 


farm home is a log-cabin with a ftre-place con- 


tive water-wheel is shown in operation. 


Sheep pasture on 
Shearing is skill- 
held 


The wool Is combed and spun. 


structed of poles and clay. 
the hill-sides, a mile high. 
fully performed, and a single fleece is 
up to view. 
The operation of a spindle is more clearly ob- 


Weaving 
is baked in 
a pot oven with the coal placed on top. The 
old 
flint-lock and tinder. 


pouring the melted tallow into candle moulds. 


served than is usual in pictures, 


is also made plain. Corn-bread 


farmer lights his pipe by means of a 
Candles are formed by 


When the supply ol spoons runs short, new 
Pree-trunk 


at work on their sweets, 


pewter 


ones are moulded from 


hives shelter the bees 


An especially good picture for giving at- 
mosphere to the home activities of pioneers 
during the Revolutionary period. It is also 
worth while to use this film in the study of 
the woolen industry. \ museum collection 


mav be formed of objects similar to those in 


the picture either before o1 following the 
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screening. In geography, the effect of en 


vironment may be made clear. 


The Romance of the News (2 reels 
Pathe—The Associated News was organized 
in 1893 with the aims of truth and freedom 
in the dissemination of world news. Wireless. 
airplane, and cable service are resorted to 
in news gathering. We observe automati 
printing with the telegraph machine, havin 
a capacity of 5,000 words per hour. Here the 
personnel of the service is introduced, which 
gives a bias that appears rather unscientifi 
in developing a subject of world interest. 

The Associated Press has 130.000 miles of 


leased wires. A system of shorthand has been 


developed, by which the press sends the news 
to its 1235 members all over the country. 
Over 100.000 reporters in the United States 
and foreign countries, including Europe and 
the Orient, transmit accounts of activities any 
where on oul sphe re. so that all in imagina 


tion may live the life of the rest of the world. 


Your Book (2 reels) Ginn & Company 
Here is an excellent picture on the evolution 
of book-making starting with the Babylonian 
school-boy who 5.000 years ago had his mud 
pie book baked in the sun. 
were used 3,500 years ago. made from the 

Prof. David Eu 


gene Smith, after presenting the preceding 


Papyrus rolls 
stem of the papyrus plant. 


facts, brings out from under his coat a tablet, 
that an Arab school-boy wrote. We have 
greatly admired Prof. Smith’s work in the 
art of teaching mathematics and are pleased 
to perceive his erudition in another field. No 
wonder that he can make hard facts interest 
ing with such a smiling accompaniment as 
he brings forth. 

A boy in India, 1.000 years ago, studied 
from a book made of palm leaves after the 
manner of our loose leaf books. In ancient 
Palestine, a roll of parchment formed a 
book. The Chinese printed books engraved 
from blocks of carved wood 


fore 1450. books were beautifully written 


In lurope he 


ind painted by the monks. A page from a 
prayer book of the 15th century is reproduced 
World Today and Yesterday by 
Robinson, Smith, and Breasted. We see the 


full page with its colored designs setting off 


in Our 


the few words thereon. 

The first book printed from movable type 
was made by Gutenberg at Mainz about 1455. 
Gutenberg made the first printed schoolbook 
also. Mr. 
one of the two pages still in existence. The 
New England Primer looks just like those 
we have seen in rare collections of books. 

Ginn & Co. 
Press in Cambridge in 1867. We visit Muzzey 


Plimpton, of Ginn & Co., owns 


established the Athenaeum 


writing his American History in his garden, 
the celluloid 
way. Likewise, we are introduced to James 


since time takes us backward 


Harvey Robinson writing his new history, and 
to Otis Caldwell, Principal of Lincoln School, 
while he works on his book of science. Wal- 
lace W. Atwood, who has taught from the 
kindergarten to the University, shows us with 
his excellent drawing and printing how ice- 
bergs grow. We see an artist making draw- 
ings for the Field Readers. In the publishing 
house, we observe the linotype machine ar- 
ranging and spacing letters and words and 
casting type in one operation. The foundry 
now makes electrotype plates. The various 
operations of printing and binding are de- 
lineated in detail. A weight of 100,000 
pounds makes the leaves compact. Extra 
stitching is given books that are subject to 
hard usage. The linen thread used supports, 


as we see, a 60 pound boy. Two “supers” 
and a sturdy lining are also given to such 


books. 


on to sections of leaves of the Frye-Atwood 


\ man supports himself by holding 
Geography. A valuable lesson is given by 
showing the right and the wrong way to open 
a new book the first time. 

The picture has very decided educational 
value, but it is almost impossible for a young 
student, or even an adult, to acquire all the 


informati it is presented in a single 
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screening of the film. Few teachers would be 
able to lead up to the matter of the film with- 
out a pre-viewing and much study. Never- 
theless, a great deal of information about the 
methods of making books, and appreciation 
of the labor and expense involved, can be 


gained from one or two screenings. 

A Money Making Industry (1 reel) Y. 
M. C. A.—The Royal Mint at Ottawa, the 
capital of Canada, is represented at work in 
this film produced by the Canadian Govern- 
ment. Three bags contain gold bullion to 
the amount of $150,000. 
by workmen contains bars of silver to the 
valuation of $60,000. 


to the thickness of coins. 


A cart being moved 


Heavy rollers press 
Blank 


coins are cut, and weighed to determine that 


the bars 
there is no variation. Dyes are accurately 
made, and we see the dye stamped that is to 


Ma- 


chines here can weigh to the one-seventieth 


stamp the coin by means of presses. 
part of a postage stamp. Each completed 
coin is weighed and tested. Discolored or 
spotted coins are thrown out, the government 
being far more particular in this regard than 
individuals. A special investigation is made 
for cracks or flaws. Out of every “journey” 
of coins, two are selected for assaying, and 
two for the annual “Trial of the Pyx,” the 
annual coinage judgment by a commission of 
accurate to the one- 


experts. The scale is 


fifty thousandth part of a grain. A machine 


counts the coins and weighs them in bulk. 


Pro- 


duced for Dr. McCrum of Kansas City. as a 


Clara Cleans Her Teeth (1 reel) 
companion picture for Tommy Tucker's Tooth. 
The film is based on a story published in 
A tooth brush drill takes place in 


the school-yard following the play of the chil- 


Hygeia. 
dren. Clara, however, does not “bother” to 
clean her teeth, and so does not take part in 
the drill. 
an outsider in all games as well as in the tooth 
drill. When milk 


the cookies because 


The other children consider Clara 


brush and cookies are 


served, she cannot chew 
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her teeth are sore. Her uncouthness in eating 
and drinking intensify the social isolation, 
which she resents. That evening in her room 
she wonders if there may be some good in 
using a tooth brush. Her dreams accentuate 
through clever personifications her main line 
of thought. but add terrors of a visit to the 
dentist. She decides she does not want teeth 
that hurt, and agrees even to receive dental 
treatment. The transformation in her teeth 
is accompanied by a changed manner and 

entree 
The ac- 


tion is adequate, and the story appealing to 


neater costuming, and now she has 


into the circle of her school-mates. 


children to the degree that right dental habits 


would probably result. 


School Notes 


GeoGRAPHIC News BULLETINS 

The National Geographic Society distributes 
the Geographic News Bulletins to teachers as 
a contribution to their work, and to supply 
supplementary up-to-date geographic data. 
Teachers of geography, social and general 
sciences, history or allied subjects, who plan 
to use the News Bulletins, are requested to 
send in their orders early this fall, in order 
that the National Geographic Society may 
set the material into their hands for use in 
connection with the early work of the school 
vear. 

Teachers requesting the Geographic News 
Bulletins receive 30 issues during the school 
each 


year. Five Bulletins are contained in 


issue, 


\ request for the Bulletins should be 


accompanied by twenty-five cents to cover 


mailing costs. 


GOVERNMENT FILMs SHOWN TO 

IMMIGRANTS 

Educational film productions of the United 
States Department of Agriculture will be used 
to promote Americanization of immigrants 
according to arrangements recently completed 
United States Department of 


Agriculture and Will H. Hays, whereby the 


between the 
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Government films will be shown to immigrants 
arriving at American parts as a part of the 
Americanization service recently inaugurated 
by the film producer’s organization. 

The film program consists of pictures of 
historical, geographical and natural classifi- 
cation, including many leading feature pro 
ductions of the industry. The four United 
States Department of Agriculture educationals 
selected are expected to assist in orientating 
the new Americans by acquainting them with 
the agricultural resources of the nation and 


with American farming methods. 


NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANs 
(October)—A second article in the series by 
F. Dean McClusky. Director of Educational 
Reference, Purdue University, discusses ““The 
Teacher’s Place in a Visual Instruction Pro 
gram, particularly in relation to the visual 
instruction departments which attempt to 
catalogue, store and distribute collections of 
material to teachers. \ variety of practices 
are followed in distributing such materials 
some departments prepare completely organ 
ized visual lessons for the use of the teacher, 
others furnish the material but place the en 
tire responsibility for organizing the lesson 
upon the teacher. and still others follow a 
middle course. The former practice is con 


demned as “canned education” based upon 


the assumption that a “set of pictures, a mo 
tion picture film or an exhibit will of itself 


do the teaching.” 


visual education 
would recognize the suppressing effect which 
comes from preparing visual lessons in pack- 
ages, would use the package idea only for 
convenience in the distribution of materials, 
ind would place upon the teacher the final 
responsibility for organizing the lesson, con- 
siderable progress would be made in the at- 
tempt to rid visual instruction of the pitfalls 
The problem is not so much 
one of packages, but rather one of the use 
that is made of the contents of the package 
after it has been delivered. 

One of the major results of placing the 
responsibility for the organization of the les- 
son upon the shoulders of the teacher is an 
visual method. 
leachers report that some of the most stimu- 
lating experiences which they have ever had 
as teachers came during the act of organizing 
They have not only found 
inspiration in making a chart, a diagram, an 
exhibit, or some other visualization of the 
ideas which they are attempting to teach, but 
they also declare that the process appears to 
clarify their own thinking and to vitalize 
their presentation. 

Teachers find also that the selection and 
organization of materials for use in the class- 


If the departments of 


of formalism. 


increased interest in the 


a Vy isual lesson. 


room depends upon the type of lesson to be 
Their ex- 
pel ience seems to indicate that there are three 
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types of use to which visual aids may be put 
in teaching. One is that of furnishing sup- 
porting assimilative experiences, vicarious in 
nature, for building the understanding of a 
unit of thought. Another is that of provid- 
ing a specific informative experience which 
is used as support for understanding but 
which differs from the former type in that 
it is more direct and not scattered. A third 
is that of using the material for analytical 
study. Practice shows that the selection of 
materials for analytical study requires more 
skill than for any other type of use. 

may be said that a ra- 
instruction in any 


In conclusion, it 
tional program of visual 
school system places the responsibility for 
classroom success on each individual teacher. 
Her task is that of wisely selecting and intel- 
ligently using the materials and teols with 
which she is going to build an effective pres- 
entation. The task of the central depart- 
ment is to provide the materials from which 
selections may be made. The teacher and 
the department should work in close co-oper- 
ation in order that the search for new mate- 
rials may be correctly guided and the devel- 
opment of the may be toward a 
common objective. 


program 
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EDUCATION-POPULAR EDUCATOR 
( December )—“Cambridge Museum for Chil- 
Ruth D. Director, de- 


scribes the institution which has the distine- 


PRIMARY 


dren.” by Crawford. 
tion of being the first one in the country to be 
established and maintained by the City School 
brief sket h of its 


its function in en- 


Department. She gives a 


history, and tells much of 
geography work in the schools 
“Geographic Vliss 


ford. “are held at the Museum every fall with 


riching the 


conterences, says Craw- 


the teachers of each grade, when the vear’s 
work is dis ussed. projec ts done in the S( hools 
the previous year are shown, and new books 


and exhibit material which may be borrowed 


for schoolroom use are on exhibition.” 
Museum lectures covering some part of the 

year s work are offered for each grade. from 

with lantern 


four to eight—these illustrated 


slides and museum objects. Many other inter- 
esting phases of the work done by the Museum 
The venerously 


are described. article is 


illustrated. 








Model 
CRM-18 





This 
of every educator. 


Put it 


629 St. Paul St. 





VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


Is fast receiving recognition as the fore- 
most factor in effective education. 
most efficient way to present facts is by 
means of pictures. 
way to present pictures is by means of a 


Bausch & Lomb BALOPTICON. 
A COMBINED 


wide range of uses, as it projects equally 
well, opaque objects, 
or, with the proper attachment, strip film. 


method of instruction is a constructive power in the hands 
to work with a 


For Further Information Write 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


The 


The most efficient 


has a 


BALOPTICON 


transparent slides 


BALOPTICON, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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Visual 
Instruction 


PRIMARY Epucator (January )—Elizabeth 
Ward Perkins writing on The Art of Seeing 
has this to say in the course of her develop 
ment: “Emphasis is no longer put on showing 
children how to do things, but on telling them 
how to see, and therefore how to think of 
what they see. The emphasis is on the mental 
and emotional side first, from beginning to 
end, with the doing as a result of the thinking 
and seeing. Our effort is to build from the 
mental place of the children, not to impose 
our ideas and ways on them, but to start them 
in a direction that may lead further than any 
mental place we occupy at the moment as 


adults. We direct their attention for a put 


{ 


pose, leaving the way open for development 


of many kinds. Briefly, we put the training 
of the mind first, knowing that the technic 
will follow. The older methods trained the 
hand first, hoping that the mind might follow.” 

Every drawing comes out of the child’s 
own personal experience. In the earlier years, 
indelible pencils are used in order that no 
erasures may be mad The writer would 
avoid floundering with only tentative thought 
which leads to experimentation with no cleat 
idea of what is to be accomplished. She says 
“When plenty of paper and an_ indelible 
pencil are used, if a subject is badly thought 
and therefore badly seen, the mistake is vis 


ible at once. even to its maker, who clears his 


thought before trvine again 


HE following quotation is taken bodily 
from Bob Shuler’s Magazine for August 


Professor Ernest Burgess of Chicago University 
relates his findings of an examination of 400,000 chil 
dren in the schools of Chicago, as to the effects of 
the movies on the most impressionable age 

1. That the physical effects on the children, as a 
whole, are harmful, the eye-strain is severe, the 
nerves affected, vitality decreased and mentality 
dulled, ete. 

2. That it interferes with their school work 

3. That there is less respect for authorit 
here-to-fore. 

4. That the children disregard the home and are 
dissatisfied therewith. 

5. That the moral effect is bad 


Daylight Lanterns 
Stereographs 
Lantern Slides 


Stereoscopes 


A Visual Aid for 
Every Visual Need 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES 
PRIMARY READING 
MAP SLIDES 
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6. That the view of life and life’s duties are 
false and distorted. 

7. That the children from seven years up are 


precocious about the sex question. 

8. That the sex and vampire films appeal to the 
children. 

9. That there is a noticeable disregard in refer- 
ence to the marriage ties and bad effect in modesty 
and purity. 


Among the Magazines and Books 


(Concluded from page 


that have followed one one-man show has fol- 
lowed another without a break. 

The artists themselves are delighted with 
the prospect of a way to reach a vast public 
which seldom goes to a museum and never to 
an art dealer. Bernhard Guttman of New 
Canaan said the other day that if only the idea 
could be widely adopted, a renaissance of art 
would surely follow, for when a people comes 
in contact with art, it is awakened to love for 
it and from this love flowers genius. He be- 
lieves Mr. Wheeler has already done far more 
good for American artists than he could have 
accomplished with a thousand lectures. 


Book Reviews 
(Concluded from page 317 
men is stodgy, of course, but only so because 
it is a distinct shift in tempo from the rest 


of the book. 


good book to reread. 


It is sound in its analysis. A 


THE 


& Son, 


MASTERS MASTERPIECES OF 
ScrEEN, published by P. F. Collier 
with an introduction by Will H. Hays, sounds 


AND 


promising from the publisher’s listing of con- 
tents. It will, certainly, as they suggest, serve 
as a reference for facts, historical, educational, 
and commercial, about the screen and its pro- 
ductions, domestic and foreign. It is a book 
intended for information, rather than enter- 
tainment, and with none of the exaggerations 
of most similar books written primarily for 
publicity purposes. 
My Story Book, 
Series I]. Courtis-Smith. 


Picture Story Reading 
Lessons: 
We have at hand the second series of les 


sons, accompanied by the Teacher's Manual 
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Nila Banton 
Smith, First Assistant Supervisor of Research, 
Public and Dr. Stuart A, 
Courtis, School of University of 
Michigan. 


by the card 


and the Dictionary. by Professor 
Detroit Schools. 
education. 
The method used, supplemented 
cards as well 


scheme of single 


as the word building card sets, needs no com- 
ment here. The manual makes very clear the 
main asset of the series, the attempt to meet 
the requirements of individual differences in 
the classroom situation where, to date, it has 
been almost impossible. This, plus the added 
aims of the method to stimulate the child to 
desire his reading-learning and to learn by 
doing, classifies the method without comment 
from a reviewer. 

SECOND AND THirp Grape MANUAL for The 
Child’s Own Way Series by Marjorie Hardy. 
Wheeler Publishing Company, 1926. 

Following up our steadily favorable com- 
ment upon the publications resulting from 
Miss Hardy’s experiment, we must applaud 
this Second and Third Grade 


The typography, the 


Vanual with 


customary enthusiasm. 


organization of the material, and the force 


and simplicity of the expression are thor- 
oughly satisfactory. It is a manual that in- 
vites thorough usage. 

Particularly 
scores following the brief explanation of the 
experiment in The Introduction. The dif- 
ference in range between Miss Hardy’s Third 


challenging are the tables of 


Grade Subjects and the standard range in 
the Gray Oral and the Monroe Silent Reading 
is conclusive evidence against old col- 
reading. One 
offered. A|- 
though, on page Introduction, 
the range in Intelligence is indicated—**Miss 
Hardy then tried the new technique on all 
children, dull, average, and bright,”—a tabu- 
lated presentation of the range of I. Q.’s, to 
match the statistical form in which the test 
scores were presented would have been abso- 


tests 
teaching 
well be 


seven of the 


lective methods of 


criticism. however. may 


lute proof against the inevitable come-back of 
those cynical remark “Oh yes, 
but she is working with a group selected for 
brilliant Otherwise. this 
seems to be efficient text. 


persons W ho 


results.” manual 


a consistently 


ton 


ch, 


of 
ted 
ell 
m- 
the 
eet 

in 
las 


led 


by 
ant 


he 


ly. 
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Book To Be Published 


T THE Denver convention of the Screen 
A Advertisers Association in June, plans 
were completed for the public ition of a bool 
on the general subject of screen advertising, 1 
consist of reports from companies who hav 
successfully used films in advertising, a ger 
eral analysis of the educational-industrial field 
for films. both short-unit theatrical advertising 
and the longer length films for non-theatrical 
circulation. 

The book will serve a two-fold purpose—t 
furnish accurate information on the nature and 
scope of screen advertising to those contem 
plating its use, and also to place within th 


reach of educational institutions specifi 
facts concerning this advertising medium 
The Screen 


connection with the general convention of the 


Advertisers Association met i 


International Advertising Association, of 


which it is a department 4 crowd which 


The School Journey 


( 
(6) Instructions en route and the Lesson 

a. On the way—pupils alert, noting an 
listing things seen; teacher a constant 
guide. 


b. At the place—the 


pupils utilizing initiative, self-activity 


lessor 


definite 

observation; teacher guiding organiza 
tion of pupil observations. 

The return—pupils exchanging ideas 
freely discussing experiences, asking 
questions, ete 

d The follow up 
Reports from pupils Discussion of re 

ports; questions by pupils and teacl 

ers: evaluating reports: Coordinating 
the work. 


(7) Appraise the lessor 


da. Tea hing \ ues 


Enriching ind vitalizing Motivat 
Socializing 
bh. Constructive influence on pupils 


tudes, habits, skills 


THE SCHOOL JoURNEY FUNCTIONING 


Educators are generally sensing the value 


of the school journey Evidence of an 
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On Screen Advertising 
4 

filled the Broadway Cheatre in Denver witness- 
ed an invitation showing of the unique feature, 
Thirty Years of Motion Pictures.” 

bv Otto Ne ison 


prepared 
of the National Cash Register 
Company, which was given for the entire visit- 
ing delegation on the first evening of the con- 


vention 


\ number of practical and helpful papers 
were prest nted at the business sessions of the 


S Among them were a dis- 


creen Association 
cussion of “Eastman Panchromatic Film and 
Film.” by George A. 
Blair, an analysis of motion picture advertis- 
ing in public utilities by Fred E. Eriksen, Ad- 
vertising Manager of the Milwaukee Electric 
Railway and Light Company, and a paper on 
“Motion Pictures in the Northwest” by R. H. 
Ray of Ray-Bell Films, St. Paul, Minn. Mr. 
M. F. Campbell, Sales Manager of the Alex- 
ander Film Company in Denver, spoke on the 


Eastman Duplicating 


subject of Sales Management 
As A Visual Aid 


creasing realization, is the wider use made 


of it in school work. 

In Pennsylvania, school journey work is 
becoming a general practice in colleges, nor- 
urban 


vocational institutions, 


districts. The 


mal S( hools. 
rural 


Pittsburgh. 


and many 
Viuseum, 
classes fron 
schools. Phe 


delphia, daily 


Carnegie 
is constantly used by 
private and parochial 
Phila- 


instructs college classes and 


public, 


Commercial Museum, 


croups from the city and suburban schools. 


Pilerimages to such historic shrines as Inde- 


pendence Hall, Valley Forge, Gettysburg, The 


Betsv Ross Home, ete., are common in our 


State. Harrisburg is becoming a mecca for 


teachers and students, the Capitol being a chief 


t 


center of interest. Recently groups from 


twelve different high schools visited it on the 


same dav 
Penns favored with an abundance 
of school material that will enrich the 


the curriculum. 


' 
' 


teaching oft ¢ I i! 
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historical so- 


As a 


cieties, beauty spots, industries, the homes of 


consequence, museums, 
artists, authors, musicians and statesmen and 
the forests of the state, are becoming labora- 
tories in which teachers and children fre- 
quently do their work. 

Tribute to the importance of the school 
journey is paid by Pennsylvania’s fourteen 
normal schools. This year these institutions 
aim to send their 4500 graduates to the schools 
of the State trained in (a) School Journey 
technique; (b) the use of objective material 
in teaching: (c) still projector technique and 


the use of pic torial material in instruction. 


The Stereopticon in the Public 
School 
(Concluded from page 314) 
one ought to expect that lanterns and slides 
would be used regularly, or complain and 
wonder why they are not so used. 

Lantern slides have long held an important 
place in the teaching of geography, history, 
literature and other subjects, but now a new 
field has been opened for their use in con- 
nection with the work of the primary grades. 
Sets of slides and stereographs have been 
prepared which have as one of their chief 
educational objectives, aside from the build- 
ing of backgrounds of social insight, “the 
furnishing of effective material to aid in the 
teaching of reading.” For instance, to refer 
to one of the many new methods, pictures to 
words or groups of words 


blackboard 


over the objects in the 


illustrate certain 


can be thrown on the and the 
words written right 
picture. Then the lantern can be snapped 


off and on until the children fix in mind 
both the words and their meaning. Following 
this, sentence work may be written on plain 
pieces of glass with a ceramic or art pencil, 
and then projected with the lantern. In the 
same way, in teaching drawing, sketches may 
be made on plain glass and thrown up. 
Pupils of course are much interested in seeing 
handiwork exhibited in 


the results of their 


a chance 


this way. It also gives the teacher 


to point out excellencies and defects, and 
stimulate efforts at improvement. 

It quickly becomes evident to any one who 
makes investigations in this field, that many 
teachers are not acquainted with the most help- 
ful methods of 
that have already been proved out in practical 


that 


using the lantern. methods 


experience; and furthermore there are 
many new possibilities for the use of the lan- 
tern that have not yet been fully investigated. 
We feel that much more attention should be 


Normal 


Schools to the working out of a more scientific 


given in and Teacher Training 
pedagogy in dealing with the subject. 

In comparatively recent years, for the first 
time in history, science has supplied in the 
marvellous results of photography, means for 


satisfying to a very large degree the funda- 


mental need for richer sense experience. And 
the cost certainly is not prohibitive. In most 
communities by far the larger items of cost 


in connection with education are buildings 


and grounds and teac hers’ salaries. The cost 


of the materials and supplies tor the use of 
teachers and pupils is one of the smallest 
items. Not infrequently a single school plant 


a million dollars. and salaries sev 


costs ovel 


eral hundred thousand a year. Considering 


this immense initial investment. and the an 


nual expenditure, as well as the importance 


of the children’s time. it would be a foolish 
economy to deprive teachers and pupils of 
really necessary. and also to a large extent 
permanent, equipment and material. In fact 


until the means are provided for supplying 
these vitally important articles of equipment. 
a large part of the money now spent on build 
ings and salaries, as well as a large part of 
the children’s time, must be wasted. 

Continual representations should be made 
school beards 


to the school authorities and 


until a much larger provision is made for 
the purchase of lanterns and slides and stere 
ographs and other Visual Instruction material 


for use in the schools. 


al 
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SCHO LFIL LS 
-OLFILMS - PICTURO 

A complete visual service is supplied by this organization 
to schools and churches everywhere. Through extensive 
research and development work the Society has produced 
efficient projectors and durable slides within the reach of 
even the smallest institution. 

Schools have come to depend upon the society for the latest 
and best in visual aids. 

S. V. E. Motion Pictures are produced under the super- 
vision of committees composed of well known heads of their 
respective departments. Libraries are maintained from 
coast to coast. 

S. V. E. Projectors are designed and built by the society 
in accordance with the best and most modern projection 
principles. 

S. V. E. Picturols ( the society's latest development are 
carefully compiled to assist the class-room teacher. Pictures 
are painstakingly selected and arranged, and each Picturol 
has an accompanying syllabus which is invaluable to the 
teacher. 

— PICTUROL SET — 


Consists of the S. V. E. Film 
Stereopticon, Model “B’’,in conveni- 
ent carrying case with small compact 

ox, (o1 824" xX 51 6" x 1°4 and 25 
ndividual PICTUROLS - over 


750 individual pictures with syllabi 
Each PICTUROL is, in itself, a com- 
e lecture. This set should be in 


every scnoo and church 





Hundreds of subjects are available in PICTUROL form covering 
the following essential courses: History, Geography, Civics, 
Nature Study, Physical Education, Health, Physics, Biology, 
Primary Reading, Home Economics, Music, Art, Literature, 
Agriculture, Boy Scout, Automotive Construction, Etc. 
Free Picturol films covering industrial Geography and other subjects 
available upon ee to all users of film stereopticons. 
Wr 


Society for Visual Ed ucation, Inc. 


rers, Pr 
327 So. La Fact St. CHICAGO 
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Eastman Kodak *“‘Cine- 
graphs’ on the Market 


HE Eastman Kodak Company is issuing 
a series of “cinegraphs —100-foot lengths 
of 16-millimeter Eastman Safety Film—for 
use in small projection machines. A number 
of subjects are being included in the library. 
among them film lengths on the life of Presi 
dent Roosevelt. and a series of special reels 
of current interest on the Lindbergh flight. 

These new four-minute feature films for 
amateur use have been likened to the phono- 
graph record, in the facility with which home 
entertainment can be provided, simply by 
placing one of the reels in the projection 
machine. 

The small film lengths can be joined to- 
gether if desired, to provide entertainment for 
sixteen minutes, the approximate running 


time of the standard theatre reel. 


DeVry Movie Cameras as 
School Equipment 


ROGRESSIVE schools have used movie 
projectors for years and now some of 
them are beginning the use of movie cameras. 
The new equipment enables the teachers to 
make their own educational films, and the 
students to “shoot” athletics and other popu- 
lar campus activities. 
The letter below shows that high schools 
are making a start at motion picture pro- 


duction: 
Mav 19, 1927 
Dear Mr.—: 
Your letter of May 18th received relative to 
statement regarding our DeVry moving pictur 


camera. We have now completed one 1 f school 
hims and these have been displayec everal times 
lL tee fe in stating that this is one of the finest 
iccomplishments of the year from the point of 
student body activities and it is something that has 
gone over g 

The camera is a most remarkable one for its size 
ind convenience and | would recommend to other 
schools just a simple trial, for | know one would be 
thoroughly convinced in see tl remarkab I 
sults that are obtained from 

We use the camera now for every school event 
which will become a permanent record for ur school 
activities and future use 

I feel that Galt High has taken a step forward in 
being fortunate enough to possess this camera, and 
1 can recommend it unhesitatingly for school use. 


Very truly yours, 
Wm. Rutherford. Principal 


Gault Joint Union High School 
Galt, California 


Atlas Educational Film 


Company Enlarges 


()™ of the most interesting announce- 
ments recently made in trade circles 
comes with the news that henceforth the new 
merger formed by the Bond Slide Co., The 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co. and the Atlas Edu- 
cational Film Co., is to operate under the 
name of the latter concern with a Studio at 
Oak Park. Illinois and a downtown Chicago 
office at 5 North Wabash Avenue 

Mr. I. R. Rehm, President of the Atlas 
Educational Film Co., under whose capable 
guidance the new combine will operate advises 
that his company is now ready to render a 
most complete service, not only with the aid 
of modern up-to-date equipment but with the 
assistance of a most competent and experi 
enced staff. 

The McIntosh Company has operated in 


Chicago for the past fifty years and the Bond 
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Slide Company has been doing business for 
the past thirty vears under the leadership of 
Mr. George W. 

Mr. Bond will now occupy offices at the 
Oak Park Studio where he will manage the 


Slide Department assisted by Mr. Jerry Siakel. 


Bond. 


one of this country’s finest artists on slide 
work. 

The Visual Education Department will be 
handled at the Wabash Avenue office by Miss 
Bessie Hundley. Miss Hundley has been a 
tive in this work for a number of years and 


has gained a wide reputation for her ability. 


New Manager With 


Carpenter-Goldman 


AR. G. R. FESSENDEN has resigned as 
N Publicity Director of the North East 
Electric Company, Rochester, New York, to 
accept a position as General Manager for 
the Carpenter-Goldman Laboratories, Inc.. 
161 Harris Avenue, Long Island City, New 
York. 

The Carpenter-Goldman Laboratories have 
won a reputation as experts in the educa 
tional and industrial motion picture field and 
are producers of highly successful scientific 
and technical pictures. They have specialized 
particularly in animated drawings and in mo 


tion photo-mi roscopy. 
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In taking up this work, Mr. Fessenden is 
now able to devote all of his time to a branch 
of Publicity in which he has always been 
keenly interested. During his twelve years 
of association with the North East Electric 
Company a considerable part of his time was 
devoted to the development and distribution 


of that company’s technical motion pictures. 





The Dictionary — 

The Encyclopedia — 
The Guide — 

The Reference Book — 
The Record — 

The Text Book — 


OF AMATEUR MOTION PICTURES 


THE 1928 
AMATEUR FILM 
ANNUAL 


Out in January 


As there will be no reprint, an order 
placed NOW will assure you a copy 


f a book you will not want to be 
without 


Pre-Publication Price 


LEONARD CORDELL 


Cinematographic Publisher 
1636 N. Washtenaw Ave. Chicago, III. 














Sold in 





STUDIO AND LABORATORY 


The Burton Holmes Lectures, inc. | 


7510 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago 





Developing and Printing of Motion Pictures. 
Reduction printing to 16 mm. Enlarging from 16 mm. positive to 35 mm. negative. 
16 mm. Contact Printing 


Burton Holmes Snap Shots of Travel | 
100 Foot Reels 16 mm. Size. $6.50 


Send for List of Subjects 

















THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 














Acme Motion Picture Projectors 


For Non-theatrical Use 


T he motion picture supplies a medium for instruction and is a tried and proven 
educational aid. Nor for entertainment can it be surpassed because of its 


varied possibilities ard successful achievements 


There is one projector - the ACME MODEL S.V.E. - that provides a real 
machine for all uses of instruction and entertainment. The Acme is the safe 


reliable and convenient projector for your projection needs. 


jie Users of motion pictures and those who are 
considering their use are welcome to the stores 
of information we have on non-theatrical mo 
tion picture work - with ideas gleaned from 
all our long experience in this great field 


} 
It will be sent free upon request. 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORP. 
Acme Division 


90 Gold Street 1134 West Austin Avenue 
New York, N. ¥ Chicago, Illinois 

















